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* WON’T ROT! 
* REPELS TERMITES! 
¥ LASTS 3 TO 5 TIMES LONGER! 


Men who know lumber also know that lumber doesn’t just wear out . . . it is 
literally “eaten up” by fungi and hordes of wood destroying insects. However, 
Osmose treated Lumber stops these pests cold! Osmose treated Lumber is 
The light areas in these cross sections ordinary lumber that has been treated with Osmosalts (a highly toxic chemical 
pon hengpmwaghrcrga deo ats mixture ) that makes it resistant to decay and termites 
toxic salts. Small dark areas deep in Naturally, the user pays a small premium for Osmose treated Lumber, but 
re ln ages are only spots when you consider that it lasts 3 to 5S times longer, is fire retardant and 
NEED NOT BE PAINTED, the use of untreated lumber appears impractical 
indeed. Osmose treated Lumber, unpainted, is ideal for modern ranch-type 
houses, cottages, barns, outbuildings, bridges and all types of industrial con- 
struction. If you prefer, Osmose treated Lumber can easily be painted and the 
green treatment color acts as a base coat, thereby saving on paint 





Everything we say about Osmose treated Lumber has “~ en se tse over and 
over again during the past 15 years by our users as well as the Federal Govern- 
ment who have made exhaustive tests. Proof of these service tests is on file 
ind you may have copies by writing to our headquarters. Osmose treated 
Lumber is sold through Authorized Producers whose operations are supervised 


and directed by graduate foresters trained Tl by the OSMOSE WwOoD 


—— CO. OF AMERICA, INC. BAILEY AVE., 
Here's what happens when you build N.Y 
with untreated lumber that is subjected 
to moisture. This porch built directly on 
the ground would have lasted 3 to 5 Oo SM Oo S £ 
times longer if it had been constructed 
of Osmose treated Lumber. 
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The Forest Future of the South’ 


ONE OF THE MOST INTERESTING and 
challenging aspe 


‘tT the South’s 


Ss of 
forest future, it seems to us. is the 


contest now shaping between the 
expansion of wood industry on the 
and and the extension of for 
Never 


any reg 


one |} 
est management on the other 
has rion 


in world history 


attempted what the South will ap 
parently attempt in the 
ahead to 


of forest products while at the same 


vears just 


turn out a greater flow 


time dedicating vast new areas of 


land to conservative forest man 


agement that involves building up 
growing stocks. Can the South have 
We 
our attention 


the South’s 


the forest cake and eat it too? 


would like to devote 
to this one aspect of 
forest future 

Not only is the problem unique 
but the forests for which the prob 
The 


12 southern states contain the larg- 


lem is posed are also unique 


growing soft 
the 
poten 


est body of rapidly 


wood forests on the face of 
earth. The 


tial for 


South ’s crowth 


pine under good manage 


is estimated at some 76 mil 


ment 


lion standard cords annually 
more than half of the 
potential f the United 
third of the 


entire world this 


soft wood 
crowtl 
arly a 


States and ne 


potential of the 


the Tron Curtain. Consid 


eht-tenths of — the 

a pinel 
and hat the 
isa hes im 
softwood timber and its 
is obvious that the 
r 


lion’s share pro 


capacity for a critical 


erial. With 


without meaning 


raw 
and 
to sheht the great 


this in mind, 


importance of the hardwood re 


like to direct 


our look into the future largely at 


sources, we would 
southern pine 

In preparing for this look ahead, 
we asked questions of a great many 
foresters, industrial people, edu 
others throughout the 


either 


cators, and 


South who control forest 


land or are in a position to judge 


what is happening on forest lands 
Consequently what we have to say 


is not so much a prediction as a 


report on the plans and hopes of 


influential people and an interpre 
tation of how these plans and hopes 
will shape the forest future 


Where Is Timber Growth Headed? 


The South is now growing about 
$2 million cords, net, of all pine 
timber This 
cludes a little over 12 billion board 
feet 
14-inch 
thus roughly half of the potential 
First of all, then 
the 
but say, a decade to a decade and 
a half if 


where the 


vearly growth in 


timber (International 


of saw 


rule Current growth is 


let us take a look 


into future—not a long look 


hence—to see, if we ean. 


South is headed in terms 
of pine growth 


The amount of pine growth will 


d pend, first, on t! acreage de 


voted to pine production and, see 


the 


ond upon character of forest 


management on these lands 


Southern pine forests those 


bearing at least one-fourth pin 
103 million 
if the pro 
hard, 
increased 
120 million 


by converting 


today aggregate about 
acres In the long run 


duction of pine is) pushed 
this acreage may be 
about a sixth. to some 


acres land 


mainly 
lv in from 
But for the 
little pine 


While more acres every year 


forest hardwood 


to pine near Tuture 


we look for change in 
area 
are being planted to pine, and some 
open lands are reverting naturally 


Ronald B. Craig 
and William A. Duerr 
Forest 


Washington, D. C. 


service, 


to pine forests, these shifts will, we 


believe, be at least offset by forest 


conversion to pasture and by pine 
conversion to hardwood. So let us 
think of 103 million acres of pine 
What about 


practices ? 


forest management 


Large Owners Lead the Parade 
forest management are 
for that 
of the forest made up of large and 

5,000 
million 


Plans for 
‘asiest to determine part 
holdings 
About 36 
acres of pine forest is in such hold 


large 


moderately 
acres or mor 
ings. In 1945, judging by the na 
tion-wide forest reappraisal, own 
ers followed good cutting practices 
on close to one-half of this forest 
The proportion of good manage 
That is plain 
to be seen on the ground, and the 


ment is rising fast 
same story appears in the replies 
from our respondents. Pulp com 
forest 
long-term total roughly 


lands owned or leased 
1214 mil- 
lion aeres, more than double what 
The ulti 


mate goal of pulp company acqui- 


pany 


they were 6 vears 


ago 


sition appears well in excess of 20 


million acres Some lumber com- 


panies, too, and other big-seale for 
est interests are 


acquiring more 


land. Some of the aequired land 


is in small tracts, but most of it is 
The ae 
quisitions with little exception spell 
Meanwhile, 


practices are 


already in large holdings 


good management 


management improv 
remainder of 
and the 
holdings will continue 
dominantly conservative treatment 


All in all, the 


the 


ing on the the large 


private holdings, 


publie 
under pre 
expressed plans of 
large owners indicate that by 
of their 
pine lands will be under good man 
fire 


1965 roughly 80 percent 


agement, including intensive 
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control If this should 


materialize 


prospect 


one might expect a 
total annual growth on large tracts 
eords of 


billion 


of perhaps 23% million 


including 7 or & 


all pin 


board feet of saw timber 
h for the 


What about the 67 


forest in tracts of 


So mu large holdings 
million acres of 
than 


less 


pine 
5.000 acres 


Small Owners Begin to Swing 
into Line 

In the first 

that these 


agree 


place, let us 
small holdings are high 
They 
total 


ly important comprise 65 


percent of the pine forest 


area and account for certainly more 
than half of the potential 
The outlook for the vears 


their a 


growth 
just 


ahead is that grregate acre 


age will remain nearly as large as 


therefore an essen 


now Thev are 


tial part of the forest future and 


pe I haps the 
The 


small 


key to it 
the 


poorly 


vast preponderance of 
holdings are rather 
managed. The 1945 
found only 2 percent of their total 
handled 


Such 


reappraisal 


forest area being under 


good cutting practices poor 


management has a number of 


causes. One, which our respond 
ents emphasized most consistently 
is that akin to 
the 
and few small owners ean afford to 


bank ae 
other 


good 


forestry is 


setting money aside in bank, 


hold for long a 
eount. OF the 


very large 
many factors 


involved in overeutting. we would 
like to stress just one: the tremen 
that falls the 


that 1s open 


dous pressure upon 
the ‘‘ 


to produce wood as more 


small holdings 
market” 
and mort holdings 


large ‘ome un 


der conservative plans for storing 
up vrowth 
(on the other 


hand, there are 


constructive influences tending to 


ward better management on the 


small tracts. The people whoss 
judgment we obtained ranked three 
influences above all others, and as 
a group gave equal weight to each 
of the three: first, better economic 
more favorable 
second, the fact 


that private industry is providing 


conditions and 


stumpage prices; 


technical forestry assistance and 
sure markets for timber; third, the 


state-federal cooperative programs 


of technical assistance and educa- 
tion, and of fire control 

With these conflicting influences 
asked 
respondents to estimate what per 
centage of the 
about 1960-65 


in mind, we many of the 
holdings in 
well man- 
that the 
approximately 


small 
would be 
Need we tell 


ranged 


aged vou 
estimates 
The me 


and 25 per- 


from zero to 100 percent 
dian lav between 20 
cent. Evidently, if the group of 
respondents is at all representative, 
the South as a whole is setting its 
sights no lower than 20 percent 

If 20 percent of the pine area in 
well 


would be 


small 
by 1965 


growth of 


managed 
the total 


case of 


holdings were 
what 
pine? In the 
the large tracts, we had numerous 
estimates of for 


growth company 


esters To use aS a euide Ilere on 


the small tracts the evidence was 
less direct and had to be supple 
mented by a ood deal of personal 


The 


growth figure is 301. 


judgment resulting annual 
million eords 
of all pine, including 8 or 9 billion 


feet of 
The South Aims High 

we are in position to at 
the 
can 


board saw timber 


Now 
tempt question 
the 
Our 


answering 
whether the South 
cake and eat it 
answer is—-Yes, but not right away 


have 
Torest Too. 
The crux of the problem is how to 
growing 
short of 
the 
To meet this day-to-day 


growth and 


build up 


without running 


stocks 


wood for day to-day use in 
meantime 
need, it may very well be necessary 
to slow down the sehedule of forest 
conservation represented in current 
plans and hopes. To minimize this 
conflict between today’s need and 
the need of the 
tremendous challenge to southern 
And mind that 


in speaking of the future, we 


future presents a 


foresters bear in 
are 
referring to a time 10 or 15 years 
hence—a very short time in which 
to improve growing stocks signif- 
The plans and hopes to 
relate to this 


icantly 
which we refer all 
short period 

Here is the picture in more de 
tail 

Consider first the net growth on 
the total pine growing stock. The 
South’s aims for pine growth a 
decade to a decade and a half hence 
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on the large forest holdings and on 
the small forest holdings add up to 
54 million This 
would be 9 cords 
the 


cords a year 


growth million 
annual 


eords It 


greater than current 


cut of some 45 million 
would be perhaps 4 million cords 
the 


for the further pulp industry ex- 


greater than cut if we allow 


pansion that appears in the offing 


the growth would 


somewhat exceed the cut. 


In any case, 
But now 
comes the conflict between today’s 
need and the hopes for the near 
future. To the 
call increasing current 
growth some 30 percent in less than 


meet growth aim 


would for 
15 years. That would require build 
ing up the growing stock. This in 


turn would mean accumulating 
some of the growth and not cutting 
it Possibly a fourth or more of 
the growth would need to be accu- 
mulated. But the South 


does not have the margin of growth 


simply 


above cut to permit the rate of ae 
cumulation that would be required 
total 
saw-timber growth of pine, we find 
much the though 
here the pinch is a good deal tight- 
16 billion 
board feet per vear, again about 30 
the 
rate. The annual cut now 
141; billion feet. A 
would be needed to accomplish the 


Turning from growth to 


same situation, 


er. The growth aim is 


higher than current 


is about 


percent 


long time 


growth aim, modest as it is, while 
sustaining such a cut 

Our analysis, then, of current 
plans and hopes for southern for 
estry is this: The objectives are 
not ob 
tainable so fast as everyone would 
like 
for 
flict 


its sights in one or more of these 


sound and obtainable, but 


Meanwhile some of the aims 


southern forestry are in con 


The South may need to lower 


a less rapid accumulation of 
the 


holdings; a 


ways 


growing stocks on conserva 


tively managed 


ponement of the time when the de- 


post 


pletion trend will be reversed on 
the bulk of small tracts; 
increase in pine output for indus- 
trial On the other hand. the 
South will need to raise its sights 


a slower 
use 


in every aspect of forest practice 
that will increase the rate of tim- 
ber vield. 

Through this discussion we have 
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spoken of the South as though it 
were all one uniform forest situa- 
tion. But let’s recognize how vari- 
able forest conditions really 
the 


economy 


are 
South, 


has ad- 


In wide stretches of 
where the forest 
vanced well along the road to sus- 
tained vield, existing plans for eon- 
timber 


servative and 


strong industrial development are 


management 
fully compatible. In other sections 
however. the problems of construe 
tive fore stry are more acute than 
the mh In 


States of 


described 
Atlantic 


seem to be 


we have 
eral, the 


South 


gen 
the 
fixed for 
Gulf 
(iulf States, the 


portions are better off 


hetter 
the vears just ahead than the 
Within the 
southern 


States 


than some of the northern portions 
Many ot further 


such 


you can localize 


contrasts 


Some Forces That Will Influence 
the Future 


The conflicts that we have dis- 
cussed, between some of the South’s 
plans and desires for forestry in 
bid fair to 


set In motion powerful forces that 


the years just ahead, 
will strongly shape the longer for 


After all, 


operators are not going to 


est future forest own- 
ers and 
lay aside their plans; they are go- 
ing to follow these plans as far as 
possible. We like to list a 
few of the forces that we think will 


he released or 


would 


augmented in the 
near future as a consequence of the 
fact that afoot 
which apparently cannot be car 
schedule 


ahead, we 


some plans are 
out on In offering 
look that 
general economic activity will con 
We assume, too, that 


ried 
this assume 
brisk 


tinue 


our country will not be involved in 


total 


of the 


war 
number One: The pressure 
expanding cordwood eco- 
Ther 


for more and more of the activity 


nomy will be a tendeney 
in the pine timber economy to cen 
10-inch 


s for pulp and for lum- 


use of and 


ter around 


smaller log 


ber of everyday quality, as against 
the 12-inch 
and larger logs for products of 
higher grade. In recent 
while total pine growth has been 
rising, pine saw-timber growth has 
the South at 
This general trend toward smaller 


growing and use of 


years, 


diminished in large 


size raw material has a lot of mo 
mentum behind it 

Force number two: Growing com 
petition between pulpwood users 
and small sawmills for pine timber 
the 
capacity in 

In the 
riod small sawmills have increased 


18.000 to 23.000 


in the open market. In past 
the 


same pe 


pulping 
South has tripled 


decade 


from 
and their share of total lumber out 
has risen from 60 to 70 

Most of the 


nearly all the small-mill logs come 


in number 
put per 
cent pulpwood and 
from the open market. To a great 
and increasing extent, they come 
from the same classes of trees 
Force number three: Growing co 
operation between pulpwood users 
and larger sawmills in pine pro 
curement. As these two groups of 


landowners build up their pine 
growing stocks and growth, they 
can be expected more generally to 
find ways of sorting and exchang 
ing raw materials for mutual bene- 
fit. Greater pulpmill use of pine 
sawlog tops, slabs, and edgings 
seems also in prospect, as part of 
a general trend toward closer util- 
ization 

Fores 
of the small 
will be pursued more ardently than 


number four: The wooing 


woodland owner. He 


ever before by nearly everyone in 
the timber game and in forestry 


Extension and technieal-assistance 


foresters will be after him to raise 


his long-run contribution to the 


wood basket. Buyers will be after 


him for wood—some of them, no 


doubt, with long-term contracts 


companies will search for 


Pulp 


methods of open-market procure 


ment more favorable to conserva 


tion than the traditional contractor 


system 
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Force Adaptation 
of woods and mill technology to 


number five: 


the use of smaller pine and of 
hardwoods. Changes in the char- 
acter of available raw material and 
rising labor costs will see a height- 
ening interest in developments such 
as these: sawmills that will handle 
small logs more efficiently, the use 
of bundles and long lengths in log 
ging, the use of power equipment 
in logging, pulping processes that 
can take a higher percentage of 
hardwood 

Force number sir: Rising prices 
for quality pine timber. The spot- 
light will be thrown on those large 
has 


stocks of 


where 
high 

The market will offer 
vreater incentives to all landowners 
These in- 


holdings management 


achieved growing 
good quality 
to grow larger timber 
centives will be re-enforced by the 
lowering of risks through better 
control of fire and pests. 

Foree Adjust- 
ments between the product and the 
the hand, pro- 
ducers will seek ways to meet tradi- 
tional consumer needs with timber 
than traditional quality. 
conversion, 


number seven: 


market. On one 


of less 
Lamination, chemical 
and other means of adaptation will 
On the other hand, 
trends toward consumer vse of sub- 
funda- 
perhaps perma- 
will take place in 


be emphasized 
stitutes will continue, and 
mental changes 
nent changes 
consumer preference. 

Force number eight: A redoubl- 
effort by foresters to in- 
the net rate of 
This is the essence of 


ing of 
crease utilizable 
pine growth 
the profession’s responsibility. It 
will be backed by new knowledge 
There will be 
improved fire 


based on research. 


great emphasis on 
control, the elimination of unwant- 
ed hardwood from pine land, plant- 
ing and other means for accelerat- 
ing pine regeneration, silvicultural 


steps to reduce or anticipate pine 


mortality, closer timber utilization, 


and other constructive forestry 


measures 








Southern Forests, Then and Now’ 


tween the States, since that has 


long been the favorite point of 
But 


recorded 


Dixie avain 


to have 


Ison mn 


orests of that time 
+ 


ervwhere 


story as 
ana in 
that every 
avain the vears 
nostalgia color 
ene Tor 
enturs 
man wore a 
toed shoes 
breeches, and ‘‘see 
ts, and parted his hai 
the middle TI 
orous indeed 
orseted waists, pom 
built on wire *‘rats 
hid their trim ankles 
rustling petticoats 


elson and Joe Gans were 


heroes of the 

rh John I 
Bov,’’ was still 
The automobile 


day 
Strong fondly 
was 
arriage with a 
linen-duster-garbed 
was seldom seen 


Be ? 


with a 


was five 


stein fine free 
thrown in 
was as voung and as 
in motion as the auto 
e day. The 


turned 


forest re 


just been over 
Service of the De 
Agriculture and re 
forests.”’ Sines 
West, the 


ff them and 
Pinchot the 


national 
in the 


Forest Ser 


enthusiastic backing of 
Theodore and 


name in but 


vl the 


esident Roosevelt 
he big forestry 


BS bey 


Inman F. Eldredge, Sr. 
Ne \ 


Orleans, La 


the activity covered by that word 


was little 
derstood outside 


known and even less un 
of a little handful 
of technical foresters, nearly all of 
Forest Service 


whom were in the 


or in the few forestry schools then 
In eXistence 

In the 
Deep 


f 


forests ol 


South, particularly in 


South, original old growth 


pine, hardwood, and 


vpress still characterized the tim 
berlands tha overed perhaps 7) 


percent of the total area. In the 


! 
Southeast arlier log re 


rs had taken 


selected trees from narrow strips 


and se 


streams 


had followed. Cot 


alone the main 
ond growth pine 
ton fields, abandoned during the 
long cle 
Wat 

taken over by 


A number ol 


using 


pression that followed the 
hetween the States, had been 


yvoung growth pine 
large lumber opera 
and 


northern | adership had been estab 


tions northern capital 


the 90’s in many parts of 


1900 many 


lished in 
the South, and by more 
ad bought up vast areas, and the 
trom 


had 


however, at 


lumber industry 


South 


ginning eentury the 


orests were still in 


ginal 
forests of 


and vividly be 


With the fate of the 
the Nort! 


em, a Tew 


freshly 
men of a new tribe 
mservationists, proclaimed 
that the 


e soon to be wiped off the 


the conviction southern 
orests wel 


But 


mostly by 


these gloomy preach 


map 
vankee outsiders, 


in the South 


ments 
heard 
busy clatter of sawmills 
rumble of 
still 


were hardly 
above the 
skidders ane the 


The re 


and 


and 


long log trains rion, 


‘rippled from = war punish 


badly needed new capital 


and cash income and the 
the lumber in one 


ment 
nation at 


large required 
4 periods of expan 


build 


besides, 


greatest 


: we 


sion—for industrial 


homes 


and railroads—and 


lid not the vast pineries stretch 


bevond the horizon in every direc 


tion? So no one worried in the 
South, and the chips and saw dust 


flew in ever increasing tempo 
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forests ot 


The the South 


then were truly something to see— 


pine 


big, tall trees of the superb quality 


that comes only with great 


age, 
standing almost shoulder to shoul 


der and covering wide, unbroken 


rolling, easily 
in all the South At 
States, with Ar 


ery Oklahoma 


f gently 


Southeast the 
ad soutl 


+ 
Mito 


Further 


Mississij 


westward 


ypi, Louisiana 


old erowth stands 


from 12 to 30 thousand 


ver whole town 


mixed hardwoods 


bottom lands of the 


ands of 
ertils 
large and small that 


hed the sea, were in every par 


‘tacular as the pine 
flood 
River 
Gulf had as 
d forest ever as stood 

In the Appala 
and the 


iplands. The wide 
the Mississippi 
Kentucky to the 
a hardwot 
North America 
Mountains Ozarks 


ardwood = forests 


in | 
and hardly 
Along the coast. all 


Texas, 


lst is extensive 


valuable 


around to 


evpress 


rreat age and magnificent 


source ot the wood 


stands in 
the 


eternal,’’ stood in heavy 


the swamps and backwaters of 


sluggish streams 


As a stripling forester it was my 


eood fortune to see and work in 


many of these ancient forests of 


pine hardwoods and evpress mn 
and the 
canopied 


of which 


several parts of the South 
memory of these high 
woods in the silent shade 
might ride all day 


day 


one and day 
is still fresh in my mind 
is all the 


more treas 


I realize that neither I, 
ever see such 
Thev 
for ever. The 


the old 


forests are few in number, small in 


anv other. will 


forests again in the South 


are gone and gone 


remnants that remain of 


size, and as doomed as the ivory 


Even when the 
South shall all 


been developed 


billed wood pecker 


j 


woodiands of the 


have eventually 
under the care and protection of 
shall not see timber 
the 


vears old It is 


foresters, we 
held 


200 to 


trees from 


until 
500 


are 
more 
likely that the pine forests of the 


future will be managed on short 


rotations—say 30 to 50 vears. The 


national forests will probably aim 


sawtunber rotation and 


pine erop for 


ore final cut 


ting, but even these stands will not 


resemble the naturally 


eTown orig 
The 600 


vear-old) evpress forests of th 


inal forests of my vouth 


South will never be grown 
that the 


will allow 


and it is not likely 


nomies of Torestry 


wood 


hundred vears at 


hard 


trees to stand more than a 


the most 
In the early vears of the century 
wild fire in the woods was the or 


had 


long centuries of the 


er of the dav, as it been 
through the 
past. It was as regular as the sea 
sons and as wide spread as the re 
In the high forests that had 
through them, forest 


but trifling 


ion 
erown up 
fires seemed to cause 
The fervid preaching of 
South and 
For 
fell on deaf ears among 
and the 


considered a 


damage 
the few foresters in the 
the active missionaries of the 
est Service 
both land 
ral public. It 


razyv ide: 


owners gen 
was 
characteristic of wild 
¢ conservationists, and every 
little 
among the 


South from 


erawled 
the 
Texas to Virginia with 


ground-fires 
pines, shrouding 


dense clouds of acrid wood smoke 


The memory of those trying years 
of a disheartening and often losing 
fight to keep the woods green still 
occasionally haunts me. Few of us 
believed then that the 


would ever be brought under con 


demon fire 


trol in our time 


I was lucky 
of the prime, for it 
did not last long in the face of the 
lumber, 


the old forest 


to se¢ 
South in its 
tim 


terrific pressure for 


bers, and ties 
that 
freshet in 


The 
and the recently moved lumber in 


poles, piles, Cross 


built up like an rising 
the following 


States 


ever 
decades 
Lake forest 


was gone 


dustry was Just getting started on 
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South 


nation’s in- 


the 
the 
for building ma- 
first World War 
1920 the crest of 
production 


Pacific car- 
the load of 
creasing demand 
the 


to swell it. By 


the Coast ; 


ried 


terial, with 


lumber was 
reached; by then it was painfully 
obvious that the old forest had been 
W ick 


Ing stump fields were 


southern 


badly mauled and expand- 


to be seen all 


through the great pineries, and the 


virgin hardwood forests and ey- 


press stands were bye Ing bled white 
One by one the larger lumbe r op 
their supply of timber 


were beginning to close 


erations, 
exhausted, 
out and were 
far West or 
were junking their equipment 


either moving to the 
simply calling it a 


he eutover lands to 


1930 the orderly retreat had 


taken on the eolor of a rout, and 
though 
the 


coming true 


it commenced to look as 


the worst predictions of eon 
The 


nation-wide the 
1930's, together with the rapid dis 


servationists were 
depression of 
appearance of old growth timber 
and expansion of competitive lum- 


the West. 


South’s lumber indus 


ber production in 
whittled the 
trv down to a fraction of its form- 
er size and brought about a marked 
change in its make up 


As the big 


and more of the 


mills closed out, more 
South’s dwindling 
lumber production was eut in little 
fly-by-night like 
left 
by lions, worked over the remain- 
the old forest By 
1940, over 80 percent of southern 


mills which, 


jackals feeding on the bones 


Ing seraps ot 
lumber was manufactured in little 
mills 


In the 
was hapening in our forests. While 


meantime something big 


economists, industrialists, and for 


esters were becoming resigned to 


the sad but apparently inevitable 
the South’s 


resource, the 


doom of great forest 


(iod riven forees of 
nature were in the process of estab- 
the 


all but given 


lishing a new forest on bare 
cutover lands we had 
up for lost. It happened so grad- 
ually and, to begin with, so modest 
lv that those of us living in 
the midst of it failed quickly to 
grasp the significance of what was 


taking place. It was not until the 


even 
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results of the forest survev of the 


South were published in the 1930's 


that it was fully realized that we 


forest, a lusty, 


forest of 


brand new 


rrowing, young pine 


loblolly 


ving the 


and short 


slash 
lands from 
old forest had so rapid 
ppea 


board 


lumber \ll 
was not long 
betore ! e large operators 
land 


ntact, realized 


ownel 


that the 


with ePxXte 


nSIVe 
ships still 


new crop was growing fast enough 


and was developing quality enough 


not only to piece out the declining 


stock of old growth, but eventually 


to replace it. in most cases without 


production Besides in 


an optimisti note for 


| 
industry, this struck a 
protec 


eh needed blow for fire 


or longer forest 


land tenure 


forestrv and foresters 
blishinge of the survev’s 
perhaps 


ii another and 


signin 


most 
en 


neer representati 


had b 


paper industry 


the 
increased 


that time 


has 


to 1930, but 
number of 


five fold; and the pulp production 


since 


plants 


of the region has been multiplied 


by ten. Judging by the number of 


recent requests for certificates of 


necessity for new mills and the ex 
pansion of established plants, the 
end of 
is still not in 


this remarkable develop 


ment sight 


In addition to the healthy and 


that this massive in 


rf new apital and the 
iugmented annual cash in 
landowners and labor has 
onom the entire 


has been another ef 

at foresters should hail with 
articular nthusiasm At long 
ome about a real ap 


that 


last. there has « 


preciation of the part scien 


tific timberland management can 
ind must play if the wood-using in 
are to con 
with it the 
of the forester into full 


The 


statistics will show that in no other 


dustries, old and new, 


tinne; and has come 


acceptance 
blood-brotherhood in industry 


part of our nation today are there 


more practicing foresters at work, 
particularly in industry, or a larg 
privately owned tim 
their 


the end is not in 


er area of 


berland under management 
And in that 


sight 


Too 


had 
were 


they 


old 
scene, 


South, 


forest 
there 
but 


Longe before the 
from the 


the 


faded 


foresters mn 


and 


were few between 


the 


and far 


mostly emploved on four plo 


neer national forests, or as timber 
ruisers for private landowners. As 


f 


the vears wore on and the idea o 


forest mservation, under the 
leadership of the U.S. Forest Serv 


hold, the 


reased in 


slowly took national 


ests wel in number 
one, the states 
The number 


but 


size and, one by 
‘orest services 
increased slowly 


but still probably 90 per 


them in the employ 


ment of the publie agencies, federal 


were 


ind state, schools, and trade asso 


ations. It was not until the mass 

ement of the pulp industry 
at forestry in the South really 
blossomed and bore fruit, for pa 
minded to be 
the 


their 


forestry 


per makers 


vith. realized that voung 


forests upon which huge 
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mills must depend would rapidly 
melt away unless they were man- 
aged intensively under forestry 
principles 

The example of the pulp com- 
the 


pulpwood 


panies and new, widespread 


market for brought 
about the first full appreciation of 
the value of timber and timberland 
landowners 


all classes of 


light on the 


among 
and shed a new busi 


ness of 


managing timberlands for 


sustained Interest in for 
and the 


functions of the professional for 


profit 
estry understanding of the 


ester in the new outlook grew 


apace ; we had come into our own at 


last 

As of 
South present a very different pic 
those I 


todav the forests of the 


ture from knew as a boy, 


‘limate that sur 
their 


agement is In even greater contrast 


and the eeonomic 


rounds and conditions man 


A new forest and a new South have 
grown up in my time, and under my 
The 
of centuries-old high timber have 
did the buffalo of the 
plains, and a brave voung forest of 


astonished eves vast reaches 


gone as 


creater has 


through 


immensely 
fought its 
brush to 


portent 
and 
The 
gentle, agrarian 
South of my boyhood is hardly to 
in the hustling, 


way fire 


occupy its ground 
slow moving, 
be recognized now 


aggressive, and competitive region 
industrialization 
bulks large in the 
sweet to the taste of the people 

This 


we could wish it 


of today where 


land and is 
that 
The voung trees 


new forest is not all 
have neither the sawtimber quality 
volume of the tall, 
een 
fast 
well 
There 


ualy 


original 
the 


nor 


slowly grown veterans of 


turies. The sapling stands are 


vrowing but by no means as 
stocked 


are still 


might be 
where the 


as they 
raps 
stumps of an earlier day show up 


all to well 


vexing problems 


there are n 
for the 


and any 
silvieul 
turist and the economist to solve 
The control of 


eratifving 


forest fire has made 


great and progress in 


the past decades, but we have a 
long row to hoe ahead of us before 
But with all 

the 
more in the destiny 


South did 


we can claim victory 


its .bvious shortcomings, new 


forests mean 


of the new than their 
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proud ancestors in their time 

We foresters are proud of this 
not that we had much of a 
hand in its being 


forest 
but because. in 
the main, it has been or will be giv- 


en over to us to mold, to develop and 


to protect, so that it may serve its 
fullest 
of a great and growing region. We 


purpose aS a major asset 


southerners 
the 


are proud of it be 


cause of part it has already 


plaved in our industrial growth 


Building an Industry on Cut-Over Land’ 


This is a story of Bogalusa, an industrial city. which did not exist prior 


to 1907 
Company, the 
Vore 


courage 


’ : 
Corporation. than either of 


mIsion, stature 


and 


OUR STORY STARTS in the autumn of 
1905 when two men and their en 
the bank of 


Bogue Lusa Creek in the Florida 


tourage camped on 

Parishes of Louisiana. These two 
men, Frank and Charles Goodyear, 
had spent many days looking over 
the virgin pine forests of south- 
They 
site of 
the 
sawmill in 


Louisiana 
the 
was to be 


eastern were 


camped on Bogalusa 
which domicile of 
the the world 

As it later developed, the saw- 


mill 


occupied approximately 200 acres 


largest 
log pond, and lumber stacks 


It was just over one mile from the 
edge of the log pond to the back 
of the lumber stacks. The log pond 
Was dug by convict labor and cov 
The 
was equipped with 13 boilers, all 
fired mill 


Ilere was generated enough power 


ered 27 acres power house 


with planner refuse 
to run the sawmill, the pulp paper 
mill, and furnish the 
The proper 
equipped with four 7-foot head rigs 


needs of the 


city sawmill was 


and one twin band rig Four of 
these rigs were shot gun feeds, one 
rig on which 
feet in leneth 


twin band mill, 


of them a cable driver 
timbers up to 75 
could be eut The 
or ‘*Tango”’’ as it was called, con 
sumed 1,500 small logs a day A 
al 99 ; 


battery f 22 dry kilns” was 


with automatic lumber 
And, there 
all the other equipment 
1,000,000 board feet of 


eau pped 


stackers was, of course 


necessary 


to produce 


the 5ilst Annual Meet 
American 


Foresters, 


| 


It is of necessity also a story of the 


Great Southern Lumber 


Bogalusa Paper Company, and the Gaylord Container 
the N¢é uwowa 


story of men—men of 


lumber and timbers in 24 hours 
Back of this were the forests, rail- 
Shay and rod 


road, locomotives, 


log cars, Lidgerwood and Clyde 
skidders, and McGiffort loaders to 
supply the raw material to satisfy 
this Here at 


Bogalusa was invested $15,000,000 


hungry monster. 


in forests, railroads, houses, and 
sawmill and logging equipment be 
fore one thin dime of revenue was 
taken out. 

The two men, Frank and Charles 
Goodyear, who had the vision and 
courage to dream of an empire, 
did not 
the head rigs at their sawmill 


live to hear the drone of 
But, 
as was to happen many times in 
the 
and vision carried on. 
Operation of the mill 
October 17, 1908. In the 


Years there was logged, manufac 


future, other men of courage 
started 
next 30 


tured, and distributed to the mar 
kets of the world 5,.000,000,000 feet 
of southern pine lumber 

Logging indica- 
tive of the times, that 
was large enough to make a 2 by 4 
brought to 


practices were 


every tree 
on the ‘*Tango’’ 
the mill 
stroved whatever else escaped It 
the 
sawmill developed the most exten 


was 
The power skidders de 
follows logically that largest 
sive cut-overs in the shortest time 
accumulating these at the rate of 
40 to 100 acres per day. Following 
the trend of the times, all 
of developing these cut-overs were 


means 


attempted: all phases of agricul 
ture, row crops, truck crops, sweet 
potatoes, cotton, corn, dairy cattle, 
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and the rich promise it offers, un- 
der forestry, in our future devel- 
opment, We have it and this time, 
God willing, we are going to hold 
it, and cherish it, and make it to 
flourish like the green bay tree 


P. M. Garrison 


Chief forester, Gaylord Container Corpo 


ration, Bogalusa, La 


and chick 


were either 


sheep, hows, beef cattle, 


but the eut-overs 


els 5 
not suited to farming or aceumu- 
lated too fast 
the expanding 


gram 


into 
pro- 


to be absorbed 
agriculture 


The waste from railroad logging, 
power skidding, and mill operation 
was 1916 
the first southern pulp and paper 


tremendous. In one of 
mills was constructed in Bogalusa 
It was built primarily to attempt 
to utilize some part of the wasted 
forest material. This mill succeeded 
in utilizing the raw material which 
otherwise would have been burned 
or left to rot. It expanded until it 
could the refuse 
and most of the tops and limbs 
When that day arrived, the giant 
refuse burner was shut down and 


use all sawmill 


no spark of fire emanated from it 
until the cutting torches converted 
it into scrap in 1939. 

After 
paper mill operation it became ap 
the 
courage that if 


four years of pulp and 


parent to men of vision and 
this new industry 
beyond the life of 
have other 


Survive it 


was to survive 
the 
sources of raw material 


sawmill it must 
must. because the capital invest 


ment and maintenance such 
that this 


conceivably 


was 


new industry could not 


be a transitory one 
the 


was fortunate in having 


Again, as in the beginning 
company 
men in high places who had the 
vision and courage to embark on a 
the re 
eut-over 


new and untried project 
habilitation of denuded 
land by hand planting and seeding 
pine trees 

The vice-president and general 
manager, W. H 
man who had come to Bogalusa in 
the 
aged the 


Sullivan was a 


beginning and had man 
Southern Lumber 


very 


(ireat 





eption Mi 
and courage 
ugged individ 
sawmill vhost 
a and in the 
ambition 


rainst be 


few preced for guidances 
thing about whiel 


littl 
didn't 


Caution was on 


‘ 
Sullivar wv ver (ne 


rht now 


as possible 


1920-21 
full approval of the d 
fenced 
loblolly 


same 


rectors S00 aeres wer 


beds wert ind 


prepared 
seed was planted. At the 


Time fir 


protection was established 


on 5.000 ; es and seed trees were 


lands he Ine 
it the 
skidae r 


protect t} 


saw 
and 
f the woods 
Department was 
for 
well-liked 
Slana. «J K 


a professional 


ester but by 


a popular 
son of Lou 


Mr. J 


a professional forester 


native 


Johnson hnson, not being 
had no pre 
determined yard stick by which 
he could measure 
and, there 


failures. A 


, 
his 
were plenty of 
deter 


failure ; 


less 


incidental 


suecess or 


in would have become dis 


The loblolly 


furrows, germinated 


mined mi 


couraged pine seed 


on the and 
and much to everyone’s sur 
To- 


perfect, 


vrew 


prise survived the summer 


day although far from 


these trees stand as a monument to 


hand 


Phe 


and 


the first commercial planted 


forest of the South trees on 


the area being logged under 


fire protection bore a bumper crop 


of large, in fact, that seed 


seed —a0 
was collected by picking it up in 
drifted 


following 


where it 
The 


~ OOO acres 


cake pans 


p along the roads 
ar 1921-22, 
ect-seeded 


with loblolly 


5.000 tnore acres were 


were d 
and SSO) acres 
planted wild stock 
put under 
| trees were 
Ninety 
acres of the previous vear’s plan 
total The 
was a 
the 


nre prot eTion and Ti 


marked and protected 


tation burned, at a loss 
direct-seeded 


but 


"OOO acres 


98 percent failure, 380 


acres of wild stock plantation was 
successful. Again, trees on the area 
logged bore 
f | 


0 seed 


be ne a bumper crop 


and reproduction was 


established on this land 
Tools for planting were few and 
The 


worn out 


first planting dib 
Model 7 Ford 


fire tools 


primitive 
bles were 
axles and broom handles; 


were ordinary garden hose, rakes, 
long handled 
pine top if 
Austin Cary 


plantations sur 


shovels, and a 


could be 


remarked that if these 


and 
one found 
ived ‘* forestry was 
fool proof in the South.”’ 

but 


Ile 


acres 


being made 
for Sullivan 
1.200 
planted to loblolly in 


1922-23. Naturally re-seeded lands 


Progress 


was 
enough 


not Tast 


demanded and got 


wild stock 


were being purchased, fire protee 
tion was expanded, a pine nursery 
established, still it not 
Planting expanded 
1924-25, 


7.000 acres in 


was was 
fast enough 

$600 acres in 6.500 acres 
in 1925-26 1928-29 
Management plans were made. Two 
expeditions to Central America, 
me to Nicaragua and one to Brit 
ish Honduras, sought timber to be 
brought to Bogalusa to prolong the 
Il’s life 


brought from the West Coast to be 


Redwood logs were 


sawn 


cut into lumber at Bogalusa. A 


planned reduction of the mill ea 


pacity was made—from 200,000, 
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000 to 90,000,000 board feet annu 
ally on January 1, 1929 
Planting continued, with plant 
the 
pany’s nursery through the season 
of 1930-31 
30,000 
tated, 
brought 
tion, and 120,000 acres of naturally 


ing stock produced in com 
In 11 planting seasons, 
denuded, devas 
lands had 


forest 


acres of 
eut-over been 


back into produce 
re-seeded lands had been purchased 
and proteeted from fire 

After October 1929 the economic 
depression altered the program. In 
1931 the 


planting 


nursery was closed and 


fire 
Sul 


discontinued; but 
protection was continued. M1 
livan had died in February 1929 
and the 
DF 


former assistant treasurer 
Cushing became general man 
Again, it took men of courage 
to guide our project through those 
The Central Amer 


not attempted, 


troubled times 
ican projects were 
but redwood was brought from the 
West 
the 

proved to be 


manufactured in 
This 


Coast and 


sawmill at Bogalusa 


costly and not 


nomically sound and was discon 


tinued. The sawmill operation was 


reduced from 20 hours a day to 


8 hours, with production drop 
ping from 200,000,000 board feet 
a vear to 90,000,000. It soon be 
came apparent that this huge mill 
eould not be operated economically 
at this reduced capacity 

Now came the necessity for cour 
ageous decisions, and as before the 
vision 

The 


remaming 


and were 


them 


men of 


courage 
make saw 


eut 


willing to 
mill 


over 


was to out its 


longleaf pine timber 
The 
paper mill was to be expanded to 
All purchased 


planted 


mature 
and be liquidated pulp and 
take up the shock 


second growth lands, all 
lands, all eut-over lands as well as 
the 
tion of these lands were transferred 
to the 


early in 


management and administra 


Bogalusa Paper Company 
1935. Planting 
1936: cut-over land 
Southern 


was re 
sumed in was 


taken from Great 


as fast as it developed; and _ fire 


over 


protection was expanded and in 
tensified 

The last log passed the head rigs 
on April 20, 1937, and the carriage 
the hand of Ben 
sawyer who 30 


was locked by 


Sellers, the same 
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years before had cut the first line 
It was a sad day when the boiler 
fires banked the 
for last 


and **wild 
the 


present 


were 
eat’’ sounded time. 


Without 


courage, 


men of 
this 
end of the 


the ever 
and stature 


the 


vision, 


might have been 
story 

In 1937 came 
of Robert Gaylord, Inc., 


lusa Paper Company 


the consolidation 
and Boga- 
From this 
Container 

there 
Vertrees Young, 


union 
Corporation 


came Gaylord 
Now 


come to Bogalusa 


was to 


executive vice-president, of the new 
corporation, mild-man 
nered, medium stature, red-headed, 
Dutch descent, a graduate of M.I.T 
I have never known a more pleas- 


pleasant, 


ant, a more capable, or a more sin 
cere man. Never since his arrival 
has the forestry 
fast enough to suit him. 
estry operation total 
land holdings in fee of 425,000 


in four bloeks, all within 100 


operation moved 
The for- 


consists of 


acres, 


mill Total planted 
the 1950-51 
amounts to 67,950 acres and 


miles of the 


area through season 


now 
plans call for planting 28,500 acres 
All lands 
are under intensive fire protection 


in the next three years 


in cooperation with the Louisiana 
and Mississippi Forestry Commis 
sions. 

All lands have been 
inventoried by company personnel, 
aerial 


completely 


using our own airplanes, 


cameras, photographic laboratory 
and interpretative equipment, vol 
ume tables, growth data, and pro- 
jections by type and by parish or 
county. 

Written management plans, cut 
operational 
determined 


ting budgets, and 


schedules have been 
and are in effect on the entire 425,- 
000 acres. A total of 600 miles of 
fire 500 
tional roads have been constructed 


line and miles of opera 
Preparations have been made for 


cutting and inspecting the cut of 


EEF 


The Place of Fire in Southern Silviculture’ 


THE SILVICULTURE in 
the South? is relatively new. Be- 
fore 1925, only two national forests 
Both 
They were residue 


PRACTICE Of 


existed in the coastal plain 
were in Florida 
of the public domain. The office of 
state forester in a southern state 
was first established in Virginia in 
1914. This was closely followed by 
the creation of similar offices in 
North Carolina and Texas in 1915 
The Southern Forest Experiment 
Station of the United States For 
est Service, for example, was es- 
tablished as recently as 1921. The 
investigations of the Appalachian 
Forest Experiment Station 
not extended to the piedmont and 
eoastal plains until 1927. The for- 
esters in the region in 1925 were 
entirely with 


were 


concerned almost 


*Paper presented at the 5lst annual 
meeting, Society of American Foresters, 
Biloxi, Miss., December 15, 1951. 

*The term ‘‘South’’ in this paper is 
used in a narrow sense in that it applies 
to the piney woods of the coastal plains 
and Piedmont. It excludes the southern 
Appalachians and the Cumberland Pla 
teau 


preaching the gospel of complete 
fire protection if in state forestry 
organizations, with logging if in 
private employ, and with becoming 
familiar with southern ecology if 
in a public research organization 

With few 
graduate foresters in the region 
years had attended forestry 
schools that were dominated by Eu 
the silvieul- 


the 


2 


very exceptions, 


ago 


ropean influence, i.e., 
ture of forest types of the cooler 
climates of the temperature zone 
This meant that fire should be ex- 
cluded entirely from the forest ex- 
cept when used for slash disposal 
Approximately four out of five 
fires in the United States occurred 
in the South. Each southern state 
forester set out to the 
public that forest fires were a pub- 
lie menace. From 1928 through 
1930, the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, through its Southern For- 
estry Educational Project, endeav- 
ored to awaken the people of Flor- 
ida, Georgia, and Mississippi to the 
damage that forest fires were doing 


convince 


103,000 cords of pulpwood and 11,- 
650,000 board feet of pine saw- 
timber and piling, and 20,000,000 
board feet of hardwood sawtimber 
annually. Cull hardwoods are be- 
ing removed on 3,000 to 5,000 acres 
Insect control by spray- 
timber salvage is being 
carried out. This work of 
a forestry staff of 24 graduate for- 


annually. 
ing and 


is the 


esters 


Following our present forest 
management plans we will build up 
the forest inventory so that by 1960 
we will be able to supply 70 per- 
cent of our mill requirements from 
company lands. While saw- 


mill has passed into the realm of 


our 


memory, our pulp and paper mill 
has grown from 100 tons a day to 
a capacity of approximately 1,000 
tons a day 

And so, at Bogalusa we have 
built a industry on cut-over 


land! 


new 


A. D. Folweiler 
Texas Forest Service, College Station. 
to the local economy. The project 
was an excellent aid to state for- 
estry organizations in their mission 
to curb wild fires in the piney 
woods. Gradually the public came 
to associate forestry with the con- 
trol of forest fires; but silviculture 
and intensive forest management 
were seldom 
forest fire 
requisite. 


mentioned, because 
control 


Tolerance of 


was a. pre- 
wild fire 
had become a southern tradition 
It is quite understandable that it 
was difficult to alter the point of 
view in only a few years 


Discovery of the South as a 
Major Forest Region 


The South was by no means un- 
known to a few 
the Thirties, but only a very few 
of them were well informed on its 
charaeteristics and potentialities as 
a timber growing region or on the 
culture of the indigenous popula- 
tion. 

In 1908, Yale School of Forestry 
students were introduced to south- 


foresters before 
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ern forests on the 
Alabama 


about the 


John Kaul prop 
Here they 
southern 


erty in 
learned pines 
ironment that made 
jelly 
nights dedicated to scratching red 
bug and tick bites. In that 


vear, Professor Hl. H 


observed the 


and the en 
possible mavhaw and restless 
sane 
Chapman 
unusual behavior of 


longleaf pine when exposed to fire 
ent to 1908, it became 


hool of Fore 


students to 


Subseq part 


of the Yale Si 


I eulun tor ifs 


strv ¢ul 


spend 


several months in the South prior 


to graduation. This gave Professor 


Chapman the opportunity to mak 


CONTINOUS observations a bout 


pines. These observations 
embodied in his publica 

ongleaf and loblolly man 
In 1915, S. T. Dana, ther 

United States Forest Ser 
rania, La., what 
Roberts 
David Bruee’s 
Jour 


abl she a ut I 


he famous 


‘atthe that 


wit} early 
eded after greatly 
during the winter 
ods open so that game 
could readil be hunted nade it 


quite easy find pine Knots for 
fuel, and allegedly 
population The 


tick land 


owners were unopposs d to th 


| Tivne 


honored practice because t 
interested prin 
lau dation 
and se lling 
In brief 
‘r 


quarter a et 
Within t) pu 

coastal plain fo 

aware of the implie: 


plete fire protection 


woods country where 
inated the 
had 


into the ponds. and the 


I ida Ss 


been driven 


forest economy was the production 
of naval stores. In the traditional 


burning of the turpentine woods 
attempt to 
confine the fire to a specific area 
The National 
northern Florida became a national 
1931. It is situated in the 


heart of the 


there was seldom any 


Osceola Forest in 
forest in 
naval stores country 
that the 
the administration 


Osceola became aware of the 


It was here foresters re 
sponsible for 
of the 
aggressiveness of slash when 
mtrolled 
as in other parts of the naval 
belt. that 


with fire 


pine 
fire Is ¢ But it was here as 
Wwe Il 
stores foresters learned 
that 
lated fuels made fire 


under the 


control the accumu 
control almost 
impossible weather con 


ditions that oecasionally occurred 


Here 


leaf from the 


foresters first took a 
hook of those 


is wher 
who had 


been working in and observing 


southern forests for many vears 


they came to the conelusion that 


fire probably had a place in the 
management of longleaf and slash 
cost-benefit 


controlled 


pine if only because the 
atio favored the use of 
i means of reducing hazard 


Ire as j 


Thus the cycle in the naval stores 


belt was complete: numerous fires ; 


attempted complete elimination of 


fires: and now, the use of fire as a 
tool in forest management 

That fire had a place in the man 
avement of longleaf pine had been 
Pro 
made this 

1912) in 
a Yale 


publication 


expressed for many years by 


fessor 


Chapman. He 
statement as early as 
Imerican Forestry (4 In 
School of 
dated 1926 


stated that fire can and should 


Forestry 

Professor Chapman 
in silviculture as applied 
1935. the 
published 


be used 
pine. In 
FORESTRY 


to longleaf 
JOURNAL Of} 
a paper by E. L. Demmon (7 
that conceded that fire had a place 
the 
Because of his 
South 


silvicultural practice in 


long 


leaf region 


position as director of the 


ern Forest Experiment Station 


Demmon’s paper was acknowledge 
US 


ment by the Forest Service 
that controlled fire has a place in 


the silviculture of longleaf pine 
The Use of Fire in Longleaf and 
Slash Pine Areas 
As a than 
deeades of intensive administration 


result of more two 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


of forest land, many southern for 
esters now accept fire as having a 
definite place in pine forest man 
agement in the longleaf-slash areas 
for (1 
producing the stand by creating a 
mineral that is 
for the germination of pine seeds; 


hazard reduction; (2) re- 


seedbed favorable 
3) controlling brown spot of long 
leaf seedling; (4 
undesirable hardwoods that, if un- 
inhibit the devel 
opment of pine reproduction; and 
bird 


controlling small 


molested, would 


5) producing legumes as 
food 

The 
ment of southern pine 


the 


forests has 


economies of manage 
forced many foresters, perhaps re 
luctantly, to admit that controlled 
or prescribed fire has a very def 
inite place. If it were economically 
superior to remove heavy accumu 
lations of grass and litter, control 
longleaf 


brown-spot disease of 
seedlings, and have pine reproduc 
tion into sapling stands 
without the use of 
should be excluded 
Accumulated rough ean be re 


bull 


times 


develop 
fire, then fire 
from the for 
ests 


moved by heavy discing or 
dozing, but at 


the cost for the 


a cost many 


results ob 


same 


tained by use of fire. Bordeaux 


mixture will control brown-spot h 
longleaf seedlings, but the same re 
sults can be achieved by the use 
of controlled or prescribed fire at 
much less cost. Herbicides can be 
used effectively for removing the 
competition produced by undesir 
able hardwoods that overtop pine 
seedlings and saplings, but it has 
been proved that small hardwoods 
of 2 inches or less in diameter can 
be deadened by the 
trolled fire at a cost much less than 


the cost of poisoning 


use of eon 


In the naval stores area, where 
longleaf and slash pine dominate, 
burning has been a 
standard 


national for 


prescribed 
cepted as a practice in 
the 


ests 


management of 
Some private landowners fol 
the same The chief 
motivating factor in its adoption 
Other 


low practice 


has been hazard reduction 
objectives are the control of un 
desirable hardwoods and the prepa 


seedbed 


several 


ration of a mineral 


The 


research and experience in the de- 


vears of 


results of 
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velopment and use of prescribed 
fire in the naval stores belt are set 
considerable detail in a 
paper by C. A. Bickford and L. 8. 
Newcomb (7) published in 1947 
In the same year the JOURNAL OF 


forth in 


Forestry published a paper by 
John W. Squires (8) on the man- 
ner in which fire was used to reduce 
the 


Florida 


hazard on national forests in 


flatwoods. It may be re 
garded as a supplement to the pub 
lication by Bickford and Newcomb 
The emphasis of both papers is on 
prescribed burning for hazard re 
duction 


Use of Fire in the Pine-Hardwood 
Types 

In the coastal plain of the Caro 

linas, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 

slash 


and Arkansas, longleaf and 


pine are of less than 
in the naval stores belt; here lob 
lolly rtleaf 
stands or in mixture with a few or 
the 


moti 


importance 


and sh pine, in pure 


hardwoods, are 
‘es. Here the 


vating influence for the use of pre 


many upland 


dominant spe¢ 


seribed fire is the preparation of a 
and the control 


of undesirable hardwood trees and 


mineral seedbed 
low forms of vegetation 

In 1942, the Yale School of For 
published H. IT 
6) ideas on the 
loblolly pine west of the Mississippi 


estry Chapman's 


management of 
River. Professor Chapman empha 
sized the use of fire for the prepa 
ration of a seedbed suitable for the 
loblolly and 


subsequent burns for keeping the 


germination of seed 


associating hardwoods under eon 
trol 
ture, not on 
In 1949 the 
Experime nt 
Chaiken’s under 
story hardwoods in the loblolly for 
Virginia ITere 
again, the emphasis in the use of 
reduction 
but as a silvicultural for the 
control of hardwoods that compete 
with the development of pine. 
There is still much to be learned 
fire the coastal 
plain pine types other than long- 


The emphasis was on silvieul 
hazard reduction 
Southeastern 
Station 


Forest 
published 
findings on 
ests in eastern 
hazard 
tool 


fire was not for 


about behavior in 


leaf and slash. In a region as large 
as the South, extending from the 
Potomac in Virginia to the Brazos 
taking too 


in Texas, it would be 


much for granted to conclude that 
what applies in the Carolinas is 
equally correct in Louisiana and 
Texas. The Southern and South- 
eastern Forest Experiment Stations 
and at least one state forestry 
agency are now studying fire be- 
havior in the pine-hardwood types. 
The major purpose is to develop 
fire as a silvicultural tool especial- 
the establishment of 


pine reproduction and in control 


lv useful in 


of undesirable hardwoods 
In the oldest observed area in the 


region. the Roberts Plots at Urania. 


La. (2), complete exclusion of fire 
h 


the establishment 
shortleaf 
There 
undergrowth of 
that inhibit re 
establishment of longleaf when the 


as resulted in 
of loblolly 
along with longleaf 


and pine, 
is also 
a heavy lesser 
egetation will 
pine overstory is ready for repro 
duction. This is in contrast to the 
idjoining area that was burned an- 
longleaf domi 
almost to the 


shortleaf, 


nualiv where now 


nates exelusion of 


loblolly 


hardwood 


spe 


cies, associated brush 


Prescribed Fire and the Public 

Man has thoroughly domesticated 
Infrequently 
it gets out of hand, but we continue 


fire in the household 


fire, in spite of occasional 
find it 
Techniques 


to use 
conflagrations, because we 
most useful to do so 


have been developed, or are in 
process of development, that will 
make fire a servant rather than a 
master in the forest a& well as in 
the If the public re 


quires re-education of the place of 


household. 


fire in the southern pine forests, 
then should be first to 
admit the need and do those things 
so that the public will 


foresters 


necessary 
understand the difference between 
wild fire and prescribed fire 

Forest managers of 
vately owned land are fearful that 


some pri 


once the public becomes aware that 
are deliberately 
fire to the woods, there will again 
the public toward 
It is alleged that 


longer 


foresters setting 
be apathy by 
forest fire control 
sentiment 
the 
crop of 


public may no 
hold in 
burners; a 
arists may even be developed. It 
be admitted that 


check ehronie woods 


new incendi 


must there is a 
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certain amount of such risk in the 
use of fire as a silvicultural tool 
Public sentiment toward fire con- 
trol, coaxed for a quarter of a cen 
tury to its present stature, must be 
preserved. In other words, the pub- 
lie must be the fact 
that prescribed burning is a form 
of forest fire protection just as is 


educated to 


the suppression of all wild fire. But 
for foresters to ignore the useful- 
ness and economy of prescribed fire 
as a device in forest management 
is merely to delay the development 
of a useful and low-cost technique 
Those responsible for forest man 
where fire 
tool 


is a 
the obliga 
tion to take the time and patience 


agement necessary 


silvicultural have 
to explain to the people who reside 


in communities where burning is 
just what the intent of 
Those who 


without 


to be done, 
preseribed burning is. 
do prescribed burning 
taking the time to inform the loeal 
people of what is going on are de- 
linqguent in their public relations 

There is 


using fire for hazard reduction pur 


some question about 
poses in any type other than long- 
leaf and slash. It is much more dif 
ficult to obtain a satisfactory pre 
s¢ribed burn in loblolly and short 
than in longleaf and 


leaf stands 


slash, because of the character of 
the fuels. Today, no southern state 
forestry organization considers that 
fire should be in the pine 


hardwood types for hazard redue- 


used 


tion purposes 


The Task for the Immediate 
Future 
It is just as necessary today that 
there be from 
wild fire as 1924 
when the Clarke-MeNary Law was 
cannot re- 


forest protection 


was the case in 
enacted. Pine forests 
produce themselves unless there is 
complete protection from fire in 
the period between seed germina- 
tion the 
sufficiently thick corky layer at the 


and development of a 
base of the trunk to resist even a 
fast-moving, cool surface fire. The 
fund of fire be- 
havior is progressing to the point 
that foresters are developing and 
with 
sil- 


knowledge of 


have developed techniques 


fire. They 
vicultural tool that can be used if, 


have fashioned a 
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as, and when silvicultural practice 


requires it and public sentiment 
will tolerate its use 

It is educate 
the public that there is a place for 
prescribed fire in applied forestry 
The 


requires a 


now necessary to 


for southern pines use of fire 
in the forest 
of skill 


marized by 


great deal 


This was very well 


Arthur W 


control in the 


sum 
Hartman, 
chief of fire South 


ern Region, U. S. Forest Service 
referring to pre 
that the 


application of fire to under 


who stated in 


scribed burning it 1s 
land 
weather, soil 


such conditions ol 


moisture, time of day, and other 


factors as presumably will result 
in the intensity of heat and spread 
required to accomplish specific sil 
vieultural, wildlife, grazing, or fire 
hazard reduction purposes’’ (1 

Any fires set without a definite ob 
the benefit of 


knowledge of fire behavior 


jective and without 
intimate 
ean very easily produce disastrous 


As part of the pub 


process, it 1s 


consequences 
lie edueation neces 
sary to inform the public that only 
qualified persons should practice 


burning. 
few persons are qualified to 


prescribed or controlled 
Very 


do preseribed burning! It is an 


If vou 


act that requires expert knowledge 

The state forestry organizations 
have close contact with the publie, 
landowners. It 
for 
state forestry organization to have 
its field first 
hand prescribed 
burning, with all its complexities, 
so that the 


formed of its usefulness as well as 


especially forest 


would seem good policy each 
personnel receive 
experience with 


men can become in 


the dangers involved. The message 
of prescribed burning must be care 
fully, clearly, and repeatedly pre 
sented to the local forestry person 
that the 
message, with all its ramifications, 


nel so they may carry 
to the people with whom they asso 
The far 


when the techniques of prescribed 


clate time Is not away 
burning will be as well established 
for the pine hardwood types as is 
now the case for the longleaf-slash 


While the 
developed 


type techniques are 


being and perfected, 


state forestry organization 
can take the 
lude to edueate the public to the 
fact that fire, under very specific 


each 


advantage of inter 


conditions, serves a useful purpose 
in the pine forests, but unless very 
carefully used, ean easily produce 


most unfortunate results. In brief, 


BBR 


Important Notice 


to 


Subscribers 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


the control of wild fire and the use 
of prescribed burning in southern 
pine forests both contribute to good 
forestry practice. The sooner the 
public can be educated to this, the 
greater will be the opportunity to 
practice some forms of low-cost sil- 
adverse public 


viculture without 


reaction. 
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Aircraft Scouting for Pole Blight and 
Oak Wilt’ 


ce 
THE SUMMER of 1949 the 


Division of Forest Pathology ini- 


DURING 


tiated its first organized forest tree 


disease surveys with funds pro 


vided by the Forest Pest Control 
Act One of these 
blight of pine, in 
the Northern Rocky Mountain Re 
Pole blight 


ease, attacking principally the pole 


was for pole 


western white 


gion is a killing dis- 


size white pines of 40 to 100 vears 
rough ter 


of age. The extremely 
rain of the region and inaccessibil 
ity of scouting 
from automobiles and on foot un 
usually difficult. Some of the ex 
ternal blight, 


yellowing and sparseness of foliage 


many areas made 


symptoms of pole 


and shortening of needles and of 
terminal branches, are recognizable 
at long range 

For this 
that low-flying airplanes might be 


reason it was believed 
used to locate pole-blighted stands 
On the initial flight over a diseased 
stand on August 11, 1949, we found 
that at an altitude of 500 feet or 
less above the tree tops, we had no 
difficulty in recognizing pole stands 
of western white pine or in dis- 
healthy 
and those with symptoms of pole 
blight 

We made subsequent flights dur 
ing 1949 and others in the 
mers of 1950 and 1951. We 
now flown over all the major pole 


tinguishing between ones 


sum 


have 


size stands of western white pine 
in northern Idaho and 
Washington and Montana 
we used both the Piper and 


adjacent 
In 1949 
Stin 
son airplanes, and in 1950 and 1951 
we used a Curtis Air Sedan under 
eontract with the U. 
ice. All three types of planes were 


Ss Forest Serv- 


satisfactory, but the more powerful 
Curtis is safer to use. 

We inspected drainages contain 
ing pole stands of white pine on 
the contour, by flying along ridges, 
then down the 


dropping slope 


Paper presented at a meeting of the 
Division of Forest Management, Society 


of American Foresters, Biloxi, Miss., De 
eember 14, 1951 


500 feet 
For the 


made in 


for each successive 


flights 
morning 


about 


tour most part, 


were the early 
hours while the air was calm and 
before heat thermals created bumpy 
flving 

Sus- 


conditions and hazardous 

over rugged wilderness areas 
pected pole-blighted stands were in 
spected at close range, from 150 to 
200 feet, 


permitted 


when flying conditions 
At other times field 

glasses were used effectively to in 

spect trees. 

white blister 


Symptoms of pine 


rust, also prevalent in the area, 


can be distinguished from pole 
blight 
Yet pole blight cannot be defi 


nitely determined from the air. It 


symptoms 


is necessary to examine the stands 
on the ground to determine if the 
the air 
the blight or from some 


symptoms seen from were 
caused by 
other condition such as logging in 
jury, sun seald, or unusual reten 
tion of old yellowed needles. Some 
symptoms of pole blight, flat faces 
usually 


the 


on the boles, and lesions 


under bark 


which fre 


long and narrow, 


on the main stem from 
quently there has been a copious 
resin flow, are not visible from an 
airplane and must be checked on 
the ground 

Good mapping work is therefore 
an essential part of the aerial ob 
servers’ duty. After a suspected 
diseased stand is seen from the air 
its location must be accurately in 
dicated on a map so that a ground 
crew may complete the examina- 
tion. Large-scale contour maps is- 
sued by the U. S. Forest 
have been useful. Usually 
there has been little difficulty in 
indicating the position of the dis- 
stands within its 


The sparsity of 


Serv ice 


most 


eased proper 


drainage roads 
and trails in some areas has made 
it difficult to locate some stands on 
the 
stances, when landmarks were ab 
the 
plane out a second time, after sta- 


ground. In one or two in- 


sent, we resorted to sending 


tioning two ground crews at points 
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Marvin E. Fowler 
Division of Forest 
Plant Industry, 
Engineering, 
teltsville, Md 


Senior pathologist, 


Pathology, Bureau of 


Soils, and Agricultural 


where they could see the airplane 
over the The plane then 
circled the area, rocking its wings 


stand. 


as it passed over the diseased trees, 
took 
compass bearings so that through 
the 


accurately located 


and the two ground crews 


triangulation stand could be 


Airplane scouting for pole blight 
has enabled a few men to inspect 
forest 


a large area of inaccessible 


stands in a comparatively short 
We have inspected approxi- 


750.000 


time 
acres of pole-size 
stands and that almost 10 
percent of these had from moder- 
ate to severe pole blight. Some old- 


mately 
found 


er stands were also inspected from 
We flew about 25,000 miles 
in conducting this survey and 
found the disease in the United 
States from several miles north of 
Metaline Falls, Wash., or within 
about eight of the Interna- 
tional Border, southward in north- 
ern Idaho and adjacent Washing- 
ton and Montana to Disalto Creek, 
Idaho. This southernmost known in- 
fection is in the St. Joe area, only 
about 35 miles north of the Clear- 


the air 


miles 


water area, which is famous for its 
valuable stands of western white 
pine and from which about 70 per- 
cent of the saw logs of this species 
are cut. The 
north of Tdaho in Canada, and dur- 
Canadian 


disease also oceurs 


ine the summer 
pathologists found it in the Pacific 
coast area in British Columbia 


past 


Since we started our survey for 


pole blight, we have observed the 
disease spreading and intensifying 
in some areas. In one 60-year-old 


stand, growing on an_ excellent 
white pine site, as much as 80 per- 
cent of the dominant and co-domi- 
nant trees have been found to be 
diseased, with a mortality in these 
classes of approximately 20  per- 
We have also found the dis- 
ease on trees up to 165 years old 
With the discovery of pole blight 
in British Columbia, 
we need to determine if it 


cent 


on the coast 


is also 





nt in our coastal area 


it attacks other five-needle pines 


Oak Wilt 


During the last few vears, pa 
thologists and foresters throughout 
the half of the United 


States alarmed by the 


eastern 


have been 


discovery of oak wilt in new areas 


This disease affects every oak spe 


‘ies tested so far, some 27 


species, 


and has also been found in a plan 


tation of Chinese chestnuts 
The 


| 
OaKs 


black 
the 


first svinptonis 


kills red and 


dlisease 


rapidly, usually during 
in which the 


White 


severely affected 


season 
oaks are not as 
and the 


branch 


appear 
cdiisease 
branch 


may kill them 


Sometimes oak wilt can be pruned 
out of a white 
affected 


} 
Oan 


oak by 
For 
was only 

Wisconsin, Towa 
[linois 


Oaks had been dving 


removing 
branches several 
wilt Known to 


Minne 


nort! 


ur in 


sota, northern and 


ern Missouri 


in this area for many vears. Some 


pathologists and others observing 


the disease wondered why it was 


ound in other areas, and many 


elther that the dis 


not 


began to hope 


‘ase WaS elin ati aliy limited or that 
tors were 


Its possible ve present 


only in that area. These false hopes 


suddenly shattered in the 


er of 1949 with the 


were 


sumn 


finding of 


oak wilt in southern Missouri. Here 


was in an entirely dif 
and in the 
ast oak forest 
uithward al 

Oak 

iddenlyv re rized as 


impor 


wilt 


Was Ss 
one of the tant problems 


Oaks 


wilt 


disease also 


inary scouting 


planes. Oak wilt 


noticeabl leaf sv 
vary with the oak 
Early symptoms may 

bronzine 


a wilting and 


only in tl upper 


and if 


followed by wilting and bronzing 
of the foliage throughout the crown, 
beginning at the top and ends of 
lateral branches and accompanied 
by partial defoliation. In a more 
advanced stage the majority of the 
leaves are dead and defoliation is 
pronounced. In 
little defoliation 


tree 


more some cases 


very may occur 


when a dies very rapidly 


Some leaves may stay on the tree 


to the end of the season and a few 
may even persist until the follow 
ing summer. The bronzing of sear 
let oak leaves usually begins at the 
apex and lobes of the leaf blade, 
spreading to the midrib until the 
The 


midrib fre 


entire leaf blade is involved 
leaf 
quently has a water-soaked appear 


Affected 


s in any stage, including those 


near the 


surtace 


ance before  bronzing 
leave 
that are fully green, may fall from 
the tree. Sprouting along the trunk 
and larger branches frequently oc 
infected tree 
Small trees do not escape from oak 
wilt 

In Julv 1950 we flights 
a known oak wilt infection in 
Healthy and 


diseased oaks were readily distin 


curs before an dies 


made 
over 


southeastern Missouri 


forest stand, even at 
Therefore 
we used airplanes of various types 
the 1950 


season for the survey in 


guished in the 
considerable distance 
during remainder of the 
southern 
in Arkansas, and in west 

Most 
100 to 
Flights 
in strips about 50 miles 


Missouri 


ern Kentucky and Tennessee 
of the 


00 feet above the tree tops 


flights were made at 
were made 


apart. The observations were more 
or less limited to areas readily ae 
essible from passable roads. This 
abled the ground crews to exam 
more easily the suspected trees 
the 


observer 


most of trees 


the 


ertheless, 

ed by 
uld not 
iutomobile on the nearest road 


aerial 
have been visible fron 
ine observer in a light airplane 
17 or 


miles of forest land per hour 


an survey about 18 square 
Two 
observers can survey approximate 
that 

an airplane 200 to 500 feet 

the 
w of the tree crown 
the 


Is directly he 


area 


he tree tops observer 


a better vie 
possible on 


than is usually 


rround unless he 
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neath the diseased tree. Frequent 
wilted better 
from the air than from the ground 
Often the 


seen Trom the vround as a narrow 


lv a tree shows up 


early symptoms are 
and indistinet border of discolored 
leaves against the sky, whereas if 
seen from an airplane these dis 
colored leaves in the upper crown 
large brilliant 
the 
the surrounding crowns of healthy 


may appear as a 


spot in contrast to green of 


trees. The understory trees can be 
seen best when flying from 100 to 
Oak 


most 


200 feet above the tree tops 


wilt foliage symptoms are 


conspicuous from mid-June to 


early September. Some trees may 
develop symptoms earlier and most 
the fall 


foliage 


ean be distinguished in 
the 
colors begin to develop 

While it is 
discolored from healthy 


until normal autumn 


easy to distinguish 
green fo- 
liage from a plane, it is not always 
oak 


wilted trees and trees dying from 


to distinguish between 


easy 
some other causes. Perhaps the most 


confusing symptoms are those in 


lightning strikes and by 
both 
tree may die 
full The 


leaves on such trees become brown 


duced by 
poisoning and girdling. In 
these instances the 


suddenly while in leaf. 


over the entire surface, and very 
little or no defoliation takes place 
the end of the 


oak-wilted 


until near season 


By contrast, trees are 
usually not as brown because parts 
of leaf blades 


Also. oak-wilted trees mav undergo 


may remain green 
partial defoliation and the crowns 
comparison 
feels that 
he is able to recognize oak wilt with 


may appear thin by 


A careful observer soon 
reasonable accuracy. However, to 
be certain that oak wilt is present 
in a new location, it is necessary 
to culture the causal fungus from 
collected the 


pected tree 


material from sus 
wilt 


inspect a 


Airplane seouting for oak 


enabled a 


much larger forested area in a few 


few men to 


than would have been pos- 


the 


eon 


weeks 
months on 
that did not 
eliminated 


sible in) many 
ground. Areas 
wilted 
further 


necessary 


tain trees were 


from consideration. It is 
often to make an almost 


100 percent eruise of a dense forest 
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to find scattered 
could be 


from a low-flying airplane. 


wilted trees that 
glance 
When 


a suspected tree or group of trees 


almost at a 


seen 


is seen from the air, the observer 
marks the location as accurately as 
possible on a map and relates it 
that 


vround 


to landmarks can be 


recog 


nized by a crew. Large 


scale county highway maps have 


been very useful in this work. In 
conducting a survey to determine 
if the disease is present in an area, 
the ground crew needs to visit only 
selected suspected to collect 


} trees 


f 


cimens for culturing 

Relatively 
miles per hour air speed 
Piper 


Luscombe. 


low-speed 80-plus 
aircralt 
such as Stinson, Aeronca 
and Cessna, are satisfac 
The 


so constructed that the ob 


tors tor survey work plane 
must be 
a good view of the 


server will have 


forests 


Helicopters would be very 


satisfactorv also for some tv pes of 


have been suc 
the Cook County 
The 
hourly rental for this type of plane 
higher for 


and its slow speed is not deemed 


scouting and they 
cessfully used at 
Forest 


Preserve in Illinois 


has been than others 


essential to some tv pes of seouting 
The 
that 


most satisfactory airplane 


we have used in our oak wilt 


surveys is a government-owned and 
195. This 


was powered with a 300-horse power 


operated Cessna plane 


had a variable pitch 


which enabled it to climb 


engine and 
propellor 
at a very much faster rate than the 
other The rate of 
vetting off 


planes used 


¢limb is important for 
small airstrips, out of narrow val 


levs, and over steep ridges, power 


lines. radio towers, tall trees, et 


Spread of Oak Wilt 
The dis 


spreading actively in 
Missouri in 1950 (Fig. 1 


ently diseased 


was found to be 
southern 
Numer 
individual 


ous re 


trees found in” otherwis 
healthy stands 


found in 


were 
One of the infected 
areas Missouri 
in 1949 was near Poplar Bluff, in 


eorner of the 


southern 


the southeastern 
state. A 160-acre 
infection center was eruised in 1950 


tract around this 


and nine separate and distinct in 
These 


visible 


fection centers were found 


nine centers were readily 


Distribution of oak wilt in the 


when a flight was later made over 
the area. Oak had 
in the oldest center for about 
We also found the 


in six counties in Arkansas, 


wilt been pres 
ent 
Ss to 10 vears 
dlisease 
the southernmost being near Boone 
ville, in Logan County 

In 1950 other investigators found 
wilt in Richardson 
Neb.; in Douglas County 
Lake 


Counties 


oak County, 
Kan.; in 
Coshocton 


Mifflin 


Cuyahoga, and 


Ohio: and = in 
County, Pa 
that the 


Division of Forest Pathology could 


It became apparent 


not conduct all the survevs needed 


to determine the range of oak wilt 


Officials were contacted in’ each 


state where oaks are important, to 


surveys in 


divi 
three 


Southern 


solicit their cooperation 
conducted 


ston 


distinet however 


areas, 


Missouri, Arkansas, and western 


Kentueky and Tennessee 


were as 
Western Mis 


sissippi and eastern Louisiana were 


signed to one group 


assigned to another group, and the 
conducted a survey in 
western Virginia and North Caro 
Ten 


nessee, and a portion of northwest 


third crew 


lina, eastern Kentueky and 


ern South Carolina 


In 1951, almost every state 


PREPARED BF 


O'VISION OF FOREST PATHOLOGY 
Soa 


CCOmee® 1950 


United States 


throughout the oak 


its forest workers 


range alerted 
The ULS 


est Service alerted its foresters in 


For- 


these areas. number of commer- 


cial firms and forest owners also 
searched for the disease. City shade 
tree officials and operators of tree 
care organizations 


cooperated In 
addition, a number of states con- 
ducted organized surveys and oth 
ers plan to initiate surveys during 
the coming vear 

Arkansas cooperated in the sur- 
the 
Forest Pathology by furnishing air- 


vey conducted by Division of 
planes for surveys over state for- 
ests Surveys 
the Lake 
been 


were continued in 
States where oak wilt has 
the time 


Illinois increased survey activities 


known for longest 
The Cook County Forest Preserve 
was resurveved last summer. Texas 
surveyed approximately 10 percent 
of its Region 1. consisting of the 10 
northeastern counties, using an air- 
for tl 


plane work. 


Indiana increased its search for the 


1 preliminary 


disease and employed one man to 


devote the summer to this work 


Michigan conducted a survey over 


the three southern tiers of counties 
in that state, using an airplane for 
preliminary 


work. Ohio searched 





have 
I end 


ty pe 


ease with a state-owned how this is accomplished we 


York in 


in the southern 


itiated an alt no basis on which to recom 


part measures for control of this 


f Sanitation through ce 
burning of ad 


Pennsylvania con of spread 


ted airplane survey struction by iseased 


Massachusetts nd trees has been suggested 
the disease A. J. Riker and his associates in 
Wisconsin that local 


airplanes of esulted in an en 


as made in found spread 
that r 


largement of an in 


wilt 


l 
Oak 


about 10 fection eceenter 


an air ‘complished bv the transmis 


Vas a 


wperated of the fungus underground 


‘orest Pathol vh the natural root grafts 


I ur bet ween oaks 


urplane for la ommonly oc 
the same species growing 
Thus the 
id nha 


from the 


clisease 


ether 


less cireular 


more or 


tern diseased trees to 


msiderable number o 


healthy 


ora 
surrounding trees. In 


pocke t 


S Trom ! ere om 


monly develops 
» spread of the disease t 


” stopp 
healthy tree 
feet bevond the 


perm 
diseased trees Sodium art 


North ¢ 


numer 


aro enite \mmate have been used 


and 
(are eare » exercised when 


isine sodium arsenite beeause the 
attractive 
Ammate 


ill trees as rapidly as the arsenite 


hemical is and poison 


ous to animals does not 


Chemicals some 
kill the 
also others that are con 


+} 


but is safer to use 


times not only potsoned 


es but 
treated trees bv root 


This control method may 
» undesirable on some street. lawn 


Mechanical severance 


and 


ark trees 


roots connecting diseased 


althy s has been successful 


disease 


preventing spread of the 


ut 30 inches deep will sever 
tically all of the 


ots hetween 


prac connecting 


Trees 


the Lake States, two power 


essfull 
he 


nethods have been su 
‘ oO sever connecting roots 
en trees Noel Wy song has used 
enching machine. Riker devised 


nlow with a knife blade, whicl 


30-inch slice in the 


|] without digging 


es a deep 
a trench 
The spread of the disease into a 
w area on transplanted infected 
small trees is a possibility but we 


have no definite information on 


this subject 


There is little likelihood 
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disease on lumber 


the 
without bark or sapwood cut from 


spreading 


infeeted trees. The fungus is usually 
confined to the recent annual rings 
removed 
We 
wilt 
such 


and would be largely 
when logs are cut into lumber 
have no evidence that the oak 
fungus can be spread from 


The 


lated from the outer rings of logs 


material fungus has been iso 


a year after cutting, and from 
stumps two vears after trees were 
killed by oak wilt 

With 
found 
the possibility that it may eventu 
the 


pathologists, foresters 


oak wilt now having been 


over so large an area. and 


ally spread throughout oak 


range and 
owners are confronted 


‘What 


* Oak wilt 


timberland 
with the question should 
be done about oak wilt 
has not been present in the Ozarks 
sufficiently 
the 
potential damage 
August, I 
lowa to 
forests mn the 
present for two dee 
Most of the 
lots of 
surrounded 
The 
in many other sections of the coun 
might be 


or the Appalachians 


long to permit an estimate of 
drain or 


Last 


annual 


it may made 


eause 
a trip to Wisconsin and 


Oak which 


Inspect 


wilt has been 


ades or longer oaks 


in these states are in wood 


various sizes and are 


forests 


by agricultural lands 


try more conducive for 

the spread and development of the 
although 

known regarding the possible effect 

plot 


of different 


nothing is now 


disease 
climates. In one 
Missouri one 7-ineh 
black contracted wilt late in 
1950. In June 1951 there were 33 


additional wilted oaks within a dis 


in southern 


al 
Oak 


tance of possible root-graft trans 
mission and two more oaks wilted 
by the August. These 35 
trees that became diseased in 1951 
black red 
and southern red oaks of from less 


than an inch to 17 inches d.b.h 


end of 


wert searlet, northern 


Oak wilt has caused considerable 


damage in many oak woodlots in 
Wisconsin and Towa 


few to 80 or 


Tn some areas 
of from a 100 acres 
this disease is 

on 


the mortalitv from 


50 percent or red and 
black oaks the wilt kills the stump 
roots, and stump sprouting 
cannot take place. Back of the ad- 
vancing front of the disease as it 


more 


and 


ereeps through the forest mav be 
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almost barren areas that once were 
populated with oaks. Many wood- 
lots are still free of the disease and 
I would roughly estimate that there 
has been about 5 percent mortality 
of oaks during the past 20 vears in 
the southern half of Wisconsin. It 
is hoped that we 


may secure data 


for a more reliable estimate next 


Summer 
The threat of 
to be very real 


oak wilt 
If left unchecked, 
eventually 


appears 


oak wilt may spread 
over the entire eastern half of the 
United States. If nothing 
about it, the wilt 
through the vast oak forests of the 


East as it 


is done 


may spread 


Ozarks and the has 
through 
Wisconsin the 


a long-rotation 


woodlots in 
With 


oak, 


some of the 
past 20 vears 
such as 


crop 


who knows what the drain may be 


with wilt present in a stand for a 


hundred, or even fifty years? 

Much 
ducted on oak wilt but much more 
It is of pri 


research has been con- 
remains to be done 
mary importance to determine how 
the disease spreads a considerable 
distance from the infected area to 
healthy This 


might provide a basis for the de 


trees knowledge 
velopment of better control mea 
sures. 

The 


ing the past year on the distribu 


information obtained dur- 
tion of oak wilt has not only re- 
vealed that the disease is far more 
than previously 
that we do 


dispersed 
but 
know just where it may be 


widely 
not 


known, also 
Con 
sideration of wide-scale control, or 
the impor 


attempts to estimate 


% 6 % 


Toward a Regional Program of Forestry 
Training and Research in the South’ 


TENN. and Greens 


IN Memputis, 
boro, N ( 


beat 


stand hotels which 


proudly the ‘* King 


Cotton. ”’ 


name 
symbols of the time when 
that traditional crop dominated the 
But the 


forests 


thinking of the 
South 


region 
is also aware of its 
At least 52 of its towns carry names 
made of southern pine, and any one 


of you, [ am sure, can think of 
names honoring other species, 
Hickory, N. ©... or Palm 
Fla., or the nu- 
clear research center at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. The gv this 
region is beginning to recognize its 


that 


plac 
like 
Springs Tamous 
neral public in 
dependence on an industry 
produces as much as two-fifths of 
lumber and about 60 


the percent 


pulpwood produced in the 
It has looked with delight 


rapid growth of the 


or the 
nation 


on the Torest 


products industries, particularly 
the dramatic pulp 


expansion ot 
Anvon 


highways can see the 


and paper mills riding 


the South’s 
reflection of changing attitudes in 


the substantial efforts that have 


heen made to reclaim eroded and 


pre ed t th Ist 
oxi, Miss., December 15, 1951 


Annual 


Foresters 


valueless soil by tre¢ 
plantings—an effort 
panded so rapidly that from 1944 
to 1949, forest nursery production 
from 161. 


trees, o1 


virtually 


which has ex 


states, 
200 


in these grew 


million to million 


about twelve-fold in 5 years 

Even these advances by no means 
exhaust the possibilities both of im 
provements in forest practices and 
forest 


in better use of products 


No one knows exactly how much 
the returns from the timber crop 
could be increased in these states 
Estimates range from,double to five 
times as much as the South is now 

The 
those estimates is under- 
the fact the South 
from three 


lumber, pulp, and fur 


receiving economic signif 
icance of 
lined by now 


receives major forest 
industries 
niture—more than four billion dol 
lars annually 

field of 
is to be expected that professional 
practitioners will be needed. Be- 
ginning 1898 at the 
Biltmore Forest School professional 


In a such signifiance it 


as early as 


instruction has been conducted by 
The 


earliest forestry school remaining 


a growing number of schools 


in continuous operation is that at 


195 


tance of the disease and forecast its 
future progress must be based upon 
a more complete knowledge of its 
distribution and intensity than is 
available. 

Our oak 


wilt, the slowness of local spread 


now 
present knowledge of 
of the disease, the apparent absence 
of an efficient means by which the 
disease can make numerous and 
rapid jumps overland, all lend en- 
couragement for control practices. 
It now appears that oak wilt can 
be brought under control in forests 
in any given area and new infee 
tions eliminated as they appear 
We will continue our survey for 
the 1952, 
and we solicit your cooperation and 
ask that oak 


that new 


oak wilt in summer of 
vou report to us any 


wilt you may find in 


areas 


William J. McGlothlin 


professional programs, 
l Education Board, 
Atlanta, Ga 


the University of Georgia which be 
1906. At 
schools or departments of forestry 
accredited by the Society of Ameri 


gan in present the six 


can Foresters are at the University 
of Georgia, Louisiana State Uni 
versity, North Carolina State Col- 
lege, the Florida, 
Duke University, and Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute. Twelve oth- 
er institutions offer some work in 


University of 


forestry. 

In common with many other pro- 
fessional schools in the region, for 
suffered 
adequate support to pro- 


estry schools have from 
lack of 
vide high-quality instruction and 
research. The development of grad 
uate and professional schools in the 
South has, for a number of rea 
sons, lagged behind the develop 
similar schools in other 


A study of graduate work 


ment of 
regions 
made a few years ago showed, for 
example, that over the 10-year pe 
1929-1939 southern in 
stitutions gave only 5 
the 
the country 


riod from 
percent of 
doctorate degrees awarded in 
This should be eom- 
pared, of course, with a population 
of approximately 25 percent. Dur- 
ing the Columbia, 


same period, 
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Chicago, and Harvard Universittes 


each awarded more doctorate de 
grees than all southern institutions 
combined 

This 
fle: 0 


fore stry 


slower development is re 


degree in the dates 


when instruction was es 
school or 
Georgia in 1931, Duke 
Alabama 

1947 
in 1948 


1950 


tablished as a se parate 
department 
Florida in 1937 


Institute in 


In 1938 
Polvtes 
Louisiana State Univ 
ind North ¢ 
All these 


torestry 


hni 
rsits 
irolina Stat in 
nstitutions had provided 
instruction prior to 
y did not estab 
partments 


schools or de 


* great 


erned with 

eraduate and 
D ist 
the 

urgently re 


expand 


jUIreS ¢ mn ome tI l 
ed and str nathened duate and 
profe ssional 


its bord 


lents ascend 
toward egraduat and pro 


mstru 


med 

as 

$4 000 
strete} 
and pt 
must re 
quaiit 

secondary 


support 


rraduate 
eannot be 
der to g graduate 
professi mal Substanti 
sums of additional money are 

South b 


quired. The ginning 


recognize this fact and 


part P the ne¢ 
At the 


Is attempting to 


at least 


Sallie 


available 


assure 


ever, it 


self that its expenditures are wise 


and necessary and that they will 


bring the greatest possible return 


It has a unique opportunity to plan 
the development of graduate and 
schools on a much 
than it could 


fully-devel 


professional 


broader basis were 


there now present a 


oped system It is clear, of course, 


from the actual development of 
graduate and professional schools 
institution 
for all 


forestry 


and no 
prov ide 


that no state 


must necessarily 
fields 


schools would appear to be an ade 


Six accredited 


quate number to serve most of the 
needs of the region, particularly if 
each is doing work of high quality 
For other institutions to undertake 
that field 


unneces 


professional work in 


would be to duplicate 


sarily the facilities which are al 


ready available to the region 
The trick the South 


to plan graduate 


is trving Is 


v and professional 
ducation on a wider area than the 
onstituency of a single university 


or the area of a sinvle state As 


Iniversities consider entering new 
fields or expanding old ones, they 
can join with other institutions to 
mtributions 


determine essential ¢ 


which each can make without need 
less duplication and with a concen 
f which will 


resources 


tration oOo 
make it possible to realize a hig! 
This 
thinking can apply both to instru 
that offer 


region dovetail 


quality of effort kind « 


tion and to research so 


ings throughout the 
into what an 


with another 


become almost a seamless joint 


one 
To aid institutions in this sort of 
planning the through the 
legislatures of 14 states, has set up 
Edueation 


South, 


the Southern Regional 
Board 


states 


whose purpose 1s to “"assist 


institutions and agencies 
concerned higher 


efforts to advance knowl 


with education 
the ir 
edge and to improve the social and 
level of the southern re 
Furthermore the 
told board to 
recommend, where desirable 


‘onomie 
gion legisla 


the ‘explore 


tures 
fully. 
needed, inter 
state collaboration in the 


establishment of re 


and develop, where 


support 
expansion, or 
rional serviees or schools for grad 
and technical 


nat 


professional, 


late 
education 


The board is composed 


the governor of each state and 


three persons designated by him for 


set periods at least one of whom 
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educator. In actual 
practice the ap- 
pointed have been connected with 


must be an 
most of persons 
education 

This regional education program, 
under the sponsorship and direc- 
tion of the board, has first operated 
in the professional fields of medi- 
veterinary medi- 
States which 


cine, dentistry, 
cine, and social work 
did 
schools in 
the 
other 


schools were conducted 


eonduet professional 
fields 


board, 


not 
contracted, 


these 


through with institu 
where such 
The schools 


agreed to accept students from the 


tions mm states 


contract states up to certain quotas 
The states agreed to pay specified 
amounts for the privilege of send 
these 
students are not charged out 


ing students to institut ons 
The 
of-state fees, but pay all other fees 
During the present academic year 
850 students are crossing state 
attend 19 
Pressures for the establishment of 
the 


subsided 


some 
lines to rnstitutions 
contract 
The 


potential saving to the region runs 


unneeded schools in 


states have largely 
into millions 

One of the first areas proposed 
for the board’s consideration was 
the field of forestry. <A 
acting as consultants to 


group of 
educators 
the governors early in 1948. before 
itself 
as one of the fields 
attention As a 


board was established, 
listed 
requiring 


the 


Commission on 


the 
forestry 
early 
result board appointed the 
and Re 
fall of 1949 


from that 


Forestry 
lated Training in the 
and received reports 
commission at its meetings of 1949 
and 1951. The commission, headed 
by Dr. C. F. Korstian of Duke Uni- 
and composed of represen 
schools, the 
federal and 
the So 


versity. 
tatives of the forestry 
industries, and 


forest 
forest and 
American 
for the 
forestry 

the 


state agencies, 


ciety of Foresters, was 


established following pur 


pose “To study and re 
lated 


identify 


training in South; to 
and 
recommendations to the 
the board 


on action which will meet the needs 


needs and problems; 
to make 
institutions, states. and 
and advance toward solution of the 
the 


for ways by 


problems. In so doing, com 


mission will search 


which forestry and related training 
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can more effectively advance knowl 

edge and raise the social and eco 

nomie level of the southern re 

vion,”’ 
The 


did a 


commission held three meet 
deal of 


reached a series of sig 


ings research 


great 


work, and 


nificant conclusions. It believed 


that the capacity of present ac 


redited forestry schools is ade 


quate to meet present student de 


mand and needs of the profession 
there 


institu 


for graduate foresters It 
fore recommended that 
t consider needs be 
additional for 


It emphasized the 


ions carefully 
fore authorizing 
schools 
improved instruction in 
aceredited schools It 
iat ‘‘all 


work in 


pro 
Institutions giving 
forestry plan 
eir offerings in light of regional 


demands with as large 


an amount of 


needs and 
institutional special 
ization as is consistent with sound 
educational practice.” 

When the 
however, of identifving pre 
cisely the 


commission came to the 
point 
wavs in which the differ 
might effec 
. it experienced 


ent aceredited schools 


tively work together 


re difficulty It diseovered that 


ir of the schools were giving 


work to relatively 
Aut it 


master’s degree 


small numbers of students 
also discovered each of these schools 


belie 


uate students 


ved that the presence of grad 
stimulated faculty 


and, therefore. contrib 


members 
» strengthening of under 
instruction. Subsequent 
commission asked the deans 
and directors of the forestry schools 
make 


meet as a subgroup and 


recommendations back to the com 
those 


relate 


mission on ways in which 


hools on 
their 


ight effectively 


work 
schools concluded 


at the was 


that they should avoid attempting 


effort in 


recom 


fields of 
they 
mended to the commission that the 
the 
memorandum of 


to decide upon 


perpetuity. Instead 


and board execute a 


SC hools 
agreement which 


would provide a framework for 
joint planning and action in each 
of the The 


of agreement would be signed by 


schools memorandum 


the presidents of the institutions 
and by the board and would, there 
fore, represent institutional policy 
than 
within the forestry schools 


decisions made only 


rather 


memorandum of 
state 


In itself the 


agreement does not agree 


ments on specific ways in’ which 
the schools will work together. It 
reflects a process of planning rath 
er than the conelusions of plan 
It is a ‘‘statement of in 
tent.”’ It 


that the schools shall come together 


ning 
does provide, however 
periodically and develop a regional 
plan which will become part of the 
agreement for a specified period 
At the the 


schools 


such period 


together 


end of 


will come again 
for further planning and decisions 
in light of the that 


time 


situation at 


The commission accepted the ree 
ommendations of the schools and 
that the 
and the board adopt the agreement 
After 
presidents approved the agreement 
on October 21 and the 
proved it on November 12. 1951 

So far as we 
the first 
United 
the 
of regional collaboration since tie 


recommended presidents 


considerable discussion the 


board ap 


are aware, this is 


such agreement in the 


States. It is a departure 


from board’s earlier methods 


does not ineorporate 


agreement 


payments from states to institu 


Instead it 


a continuing process of planning 


tions looks forward to 
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curricula and research in such ways 
that 
stitution will 
contributions 


the contributions of each in- 
with the 
Whether 
the agreement has any real signif- 


be joined 
of others. 


icance will depend on what future 
steps the schools are willing to un 
dertake. The initial reaction of the 
presidents of the institutions was 
that the 
but had the possibility of 
helpful. They that in 
itself it did matters 


agreement was harmless, 
being 
recognized 
not change 
that 


come later as the institutions meet 


substantialls will have to 
to make plans for the next period 

The possible significance of such 
a document, however, is great. If 
the schools 
gether 


could mean that the 


periodically come to 
to plan their programs. it 
forestry schools 
could their efforts on 
they are in 
the best position to accomplish and, 


concentrate 


things which 


those 


therefore. could ereate a higher 
instruction and research 

the 
money available count for as much 
then 


that the forestry schools could as 


auality of 


by making small amounts of 


as possible It econld mean 
either legis 
that 
money provided would be spent in 
effective 

will 


sure their supporters 
latures or donors additional 
the most possible 
The 


additional funds from legislatures 


wavs 
board aid in obtaining 
industry, and foundations since the 
the 
document, to assist upon request in 
As the 
forestry pro 
the 
sibility of helping to create a more 


board has agreed, in signing 


obtaining additional funds 
regional program in 


ceeds, therefore. it has DoOs- 


effective system of forestry train 


ing and research which can more 


nearly meet the needs for compe 
tent care and use of our forests and 
can contribute greatly towards an 
expanding return from wood and 
wood products 





Herbicide Effects in Connecticut 
Vegetation, 1950 


Tuis ts the fifth and last report on 


herbicide 
at Aton 


studies being carried out 


Forest and vicinity in 


nerthwestern Connecticut The 


five reports are ‘‘floristi in point 


that is, the data 


oncern 
chemicals o1 
iT plants 


ported ete 


1949 respe 


four papers re 
1946, 1947, 1948 


lv, resulting from 


and 
various tech 
spot-treatments 
neluding 

using 

several 


? 4-dichlor 


onal sprayings with 200 
oncentration solu 
equivalent 


bark tre 


Dow Chemical and American 
Chemical Paint companies are now 
suggesting the procedure for spe 
cial purposes 
The project, of which this is the 


fifth preliminary report, was not 


designed as an intensive experi 
ment-station study, dealing with a 
definite 


woody 


number of individual 


plants. Rather, it is exten 


sive in nature, dealing with the de 


velopment of methods that can be 


applied f conversions on 


or Mass 


large acreages. Four miles of for 
est trails, 5 acres of pine forest. 20 


f seminatural e¢rasslands 


acres © 


f 


and 20 acres of seminatural shrub 


lands are now under herbicide con 


Aton 


and 


Five acres of 
thre 


farms in the towns of Nor 


trol at Forest 


pastures brushlines on 


nearby 
folk and Colebrook are under simi 
lar control. All areas are on sandy 


loam soils that are acid in reaction. 


egion of beech-birch maple 


with oak hickory 


orests 
stands only on the summits of the 
1 all instances, the project 
ted toward conversion to 
iintenance of, plant cover 
both for 


and for 


that are suitable 
research 


trail 


vegetation 
al values in mainte 


and landscaping, as well as 


{ 


orest. and wildlife 


pasture 
ent Selective treatment 


tool of 


herbicides provides a 
endous value for arresting or 


] 


the normal 


course of 


development and 


it at desired stages (Fie 
Research in progress indicates 
chief problem is the in 
“conversion 
is project was again 
through a research 
an anonymous New 
Acknowledg 

to the American 
Paint Co. the Dow 
and E. I. du Pont 
Co., which supplied 

als, and to D. B. Smith 


and Spraving Systems Co 


orporation 


ilso made 


equipment 
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Frank E. Egler' 


Museum of Natural History, 


New York 


American 


Methods and Data 


Herbicidal techniques used in the 
1950 season were as follows 
He rhaceous plants 


foliage 


Early spring 


spraying, summer basal 


stem spraying, and ground spray 
ing. 

Woody plants—Basal-bark spray 
ing 
herbicidal 


Certain techniques 


have been at least temporarily 
abandoned 

Frilling and trunk wounding, in 
volving exposure of the cambium 
and wood partly or entirely around 
the circumference, does result) in 
lethal effects not vet otherwise ob 
Nevertheless, 


to unwounded bark is a less 


tainable basal treat 
ment 
costly technique, and research is 
directed to this end 

Foliage spraying oO f 
! 


though still a commercial practic 


brush, 


was abandoned in 
that time the 


from any one 


on a large scale, 
1949, 
root-kill 


July since at 
obtained 
treatment 
that 


vears of foliage spraying on 


vear of basal-bark was 


markedly superior to from 
four 
the same individuals of certain 
woody species. Published literature 
to date, when comparing the two 
techniques, emphasizes the greater 
root-kill 
and | 


contrary before 


from basal treatments; 


wait for evidence to the 
foliage 


will 


result in root-kill for cer 


resuming 


sprays. Such foliage sprays 
definitely 
tain species; but as a technique for 
‘reages of 


large a 
have the 


many species 
thes disadvantages of re 


strictions to certain seasons and 


of using greater volumes 


spray, with dangers from spray 
adrift 


tendencies to kill 


onto properties, 


adjacent 


above-ground 


parts before roots, and almost cer 


tein damage to desired low ground 


over below the treated plants 


Stump treatments, although not 


investigated here, might become a 


standard practice where stumps 


are available. Comparative studies 


are urgently needed, however, be 


tween such treatments and basal 
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2-year old shoots 


applications to 
Field evidence, as well as theory, 


points to a higher percentage of 
root-kill, at no higher cost, for the 
This 
dition may be related to the added 
killing 


ing.’’ causing depletion of food re 


basal-shoot treatments con- 


action of ‘‘chemical ring 


serves in the roots through utiliza 


tion bv the growing healthy aerial 
parts, and inability to replenish 


the supply bv downward movement 
arbohvdrates through the bark 


the practice ot 


other 
first, then 


words 
chop,’’ rather 
‘chop first, then kill.”” may 
onomically preferabl 


Vist 


doned. because of inability 


spraying has been aban 
to con 
trol drift even on apparently quiet 
aavs 


Wate 


‘ations have 


‘ mulsvons lo 


been give 
prerterence to oil solutions 


Aton 


water 


earlier reported research at 


Forest was designed for 
ind 
24-D 
and 2.4.5 - trichlorophenoxyacetic 
acid hereafter ‘alled 2 $.5-T, or 
simply T), the cheapest spray 


a given percentage of roo 


emulsions. Present evidence 


that for the esters ol 


ates 


+ 


obtain 
kill appears to be a relatively low 
concentration of the chemical in 
oil 
Formulations used during 1950, 
or used earlier and reported upon 
lude: American 
Chemical Paint Company’s D acid 
LFN 571). D and T 
9:1 (LFN 572); D 
LEN 575 


esters of D and 


in this paper, in 


acids 


and pentachlorophenol 


ITOXN etl inol 
hereafter called D-T 
2:1] Wi 
and D acid, for 
ACP 638 Dow Chen ical Com 

’s isopropyl D (Esteron 44 


945 Iso 


ratio of 


edone Brush Killer 


water emulsion 


Esteron 
Esteron 
Killer); pre elyecol 
ether } ‘called 

T (New Esteron 245) ; and 

D-T. ratio of 1:1 New 
Esteron Brush Killet and du 
Pont’s and p-g-b-e D 
Hi-ester 2.4-D Weed Killer) ; iso 
propyl and amyl T 2.4,5-T 45 
Ester Brush Killer) ; tri 
ethylamine T (2,4,5-T A7 
Amine Brush Killer) ; and diethyl] 


ratio 
rust 


butvl 


isopropyl 


pe recent 
percent 


inted prior to 1926. Top: Forest 
Present field area was mowed annually 


Aton Forest, | plowed and p 
yund was field in 192¢ 
a most 100 


Fig. 1 Fields 
at right and in 
through 194 time 
since then it has been converted to 
is now being thinned with herbicides for wildlife 
eontrol plot of Asclepras syriaca a 
mowed transect in center Bottom: This area was mowed annually 
then abandoned. Photo shows app t 


ind to grassland with herbicides 


percent of surface was brush covered; 
of herbicides. The forest edge 

Center: Similar to top 
t left; of mile-long 
through 1940 
brush 


rrassiand by use 
vaiues 
photo in treatment; part 


irance vo ears after conversion fron 
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triethvlamine 
ratio of 1:1 (2,4-D and 2,4,5-T 
Amine Killer D-T mix 
tures were used in the ratios of 2:1 
3:2 and 1:1, but the 
of the field researches here 
vet 


amine D and 


Brush 
within limits 
no dif- 
These 


with oil 


ferences are apparent 


materials were used both 


and water as carriers, and with oil 


water mixtures in several propor- 


effectiveness of 


the 
for 
ment seems to vary 


only the 


tions since 


these treat 
as the 


results 


sprays basal bark 
directly 
proportion of oil 
from all-oil carriers are mentioned 
below, unless otherwise specified 
With the field te 


no differences are vet apparent be 


hniques applied 


tween the results from the ‘‘low 
isopropyl and amyl esters 
the 
butoxy ethanol 


butvl ether 


esters’’ 


and those fron less volatile 
‘*hig esters 
opyvlene gly ol 


More precise 


investigators 


and pr 
experiments 
show ll 

high 


esters 
of oth: have 
a slight advantage for the 
esters 


Methods of 
centrations of 


expressing the con 
the 


pravs lave 


chemicals in 
herbicidal unfortu 
standardized 
that 


terms 


nately not he¢ 
There is general 
} 


should D expre 


ome 
agreement 
ssed in 
hereafter 


they 
of the acid eq 
called a.e 
formulation 


ivalent 
rather than the par 
used, be it 
For the 


concentrations are giv 


ticular 


salt. ester, or amine acid 
equivalent 
en as either: (a) volume or weight 
ratios, in percentages or p.p.m. (al 
though the 
resistant to 
of the 


weights per unit 


chemical corporations 


seem releasing volume 


percentages commercial 
products), or (b 
as lbs 

This 


‘m is possibly suited 


volume in non-metric units 


per 100 gallons of spray 


non-metric syste 


for some large-seale agricultural 


projects, but it is already in con 
flict with the Canadian work whicl 


gallon Fur 


entirely un 


involves the Imperial 


thermore, it adds an 


necessary complication to the re 


searcher either ¢ 


pro 


convenient 


ights 


amateur, who « most 
lv handle 


and who would encounter addi 


tional ner dless problems when deal 


not we 


weights of oil-water 
All per 


centages given in this and the pre 


ing with the 


earriers in various ratios 


essional or 


ceding four reports are 
using that given on the 
label as if it 
volume percentage (instead of the 
the in 


signifi 


a.e. per 
centages, 
commercial were a 
weight percentage it is) ; 


accuracy of which is not 
cantly great 

All spraying was done with a 5 
gallon knapsack sprayer, using noz 
zles varving in and ca 


The 
tion itself, both in size of shoot and 


pattern 


pacity variation in vegeta 


in aggregation of shoots from a 


single crown, makes any one noz 
for all 
for 


zle unsuited purposes. A 


desirable nozzle general use 


wide-angle 
unit 


would appear to be a 
flat 


equipped with a check valve, which 


sprav low-capacity 


by snitable manipulation can be 


made to cover broad surfaces, or 


slender stems, singly or in groups 
The check valve is essential to pre 
vent loss by dripping between 
plants, although the valve is ap 
parently sensitive to low pressures 

begin 
shortly 


is empty. In all 


taking several minutes to 


functioning, and 
the 


eases plants were wetted until the 


ceasing 
before tank 
solution began to roll down the 
bark, or off the foliage. It 
mitted that this method 
mit wide variations in the quantity 


is ad 
may per 
and thus, of pure chemi 
On the 
the experience of the 
that the 
most suitable technique for opera 


of spray 
cal 


other 


applied per plant 
hand 
author indicates this is 
tions on varied types of brush when 
large acreages are to be treated 

The idea of ‘‘kill’”’ 


much abused in the technical litera 


has been 
ture, and it might be best to avoid 
the word entirely. Three concepts 
are confused 

1) Leaf-kill. the photogenic sub 
ject of excusable enthusiasm sev 
eral vears ago, is now to be recog 
nized as merely a leaf-burn with, 

anv, a negative correlation with 
root-kill, since death of the leaves 
the 


otherwise 


appears to trap the chemical 


ffects of which would 
pass downward toward the roots 

9 Shoot-kill, or kill-to-the 
only ehemiecal 


eround, may be 


mowing, and in itself is considered 
brush spray 


Field 


in other 


a desirable result of 
many investigators 


Norfolk, and 


ing by 


evidence at 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


too 


that 
with 


implies 
shoot-kill 
species, or when spraying the en- 


areas rapid a 


(as very sensitive 
tire above-ground portions rather 
than only the may, like 
leaf-burn, trap the chemical that 
This 


stag 


bases 


would otherwise kill the roots 


appears to be the case with 
horn sumae and trembling aspen 
3) Root-kill should be the sole 
root-kill 
its own problems, however, 
too often 


evidence, 


aim. Recognition of has 
and is 
insufficient 
nothing 


Exhuma 


reported on 
sometimes on 
shoot-kill 

tion, costly of time, is necessarily 


more than a 


a limited sampling technique 
Many woody plants rise and grow 
avain, even after appearing ‘‘dead”’ 
for most of a growing season. Fur- 
treated 
to the ground, send up 


thermore, plants, 
after kill 


one or a 


some 


few feeble shoots which 


succumb, probably by secondary 


fungal infections, during the sec 


ond vear. In one instance, a basal 


wound treated fire cherry (Prunus 


pennsylvanicat succumbed with 


out any root-suckering, during the 
third 
secondary 
2506 It 


apparently from 
Egler 1949: 
therefor 
that the percentage of root-kill re 


summer, 
decay (see 
would appear 
sulting from any one spray treat 


ment cannot be judged until at 
least two full years have passed, 
that treat 


ment one vear later may be unnee 


and any second spray 


essary expense. In many instances, 
‘*failure”’ 


rectly diagnosed at the end of the 


however, a ean be cor 
first vear by the degree and type 
of kill 

Undesired damaged or kill 
been extremely limited at Norfolk 
accidental 


has 


It is caused mainly by 
spraying, drift, and volatility. Ae 
cidental spraying, as well as drift 
is of course, largely eliminated by 
knapsack basal spraying, where a 
high degree of selection is possible 
with the nozzle kept close to the 
ground, and with spraying possible 
in the dormant season. The volatil 
itv of the high esters is apparentiy 
significant, for complete leaf-burn 


of early spring foliage of roses and 


‘The Latin nomenclature is that of 
Gray's Manual, Sth edition. When dif 
fering other than orthographieally, sev 


enth edition names follow 
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Boston ivy, and various types of 


laid to 


away, 


have been 


XX) feet 


minor damage 


vround-spraying 


with 6 percent solutions. under 


circumstances that do not point to 


absorp 


root | 


either spray-drift on 


tion 
Herbaceous Plants 
Bai 


root-killing a large 


} 
y-spring foliage-spraying 


Kor variety of 


herbaceous seminatural 


plants in 


, 


vrassland, a 0.3 percent solution of 
1)-T esters in water appears to be 
spraying only to the 
A 0.25 percent 
a 0.5 per 
foli 
the 
with 
the 


which 3 


suitable wet 


foliage completely 
is not too weak: 


solution 


cent solution may burn some 


too quickly Resistance to 
! ‘ 


aut 


chemical Increases rapidly 


size of the plant, especially 
voldenrods and asters, for 

immer foliage spray causes only 
‘miporary stunting or partial kill 
The 
spraving Is very short—at the most 


May in 
‘theut 


back season for early spring 


or three weeks of north 
Providing 
the 
as by 


that 


western (one 
recognizable by 
that 


rosettes it 


the plants are 


operator before time, 


winter appears 
can be root 


the 


most of the 


killed) by 


and plant 


species 
soil 


spraying spots 


with a 3-5 percent solu 


tion or one by lower concentration 


Such plants fail to develop, pos 
absorption of the 


through 


the roots in the soil 
foliage-spray 


all 


A por write 


Such early 


effective 


spring 


is not on ferns, 


spreading dogbane 
milkweed (As 
Lysi 
ciliat 


live-forever 


androsacmitoliumm 


cle pias syriaca stelronema 


machia ciliata, Sterronema 


win oakesia and 


Sequin purpurenwnt), as well as 


ly opodi iS Lycopodium spp 
and wintergreen (Gaultheria proc 


wimbens 
j } ef 
sasai-stem 


Sumanie) spraying 


In the 2O acres of seminatural 
brush 


their 


erassland derives from 


covered old fields 


fifth 1 f chemical 


now mn 
treatment 


eoldenrods (Noelidago rugosa and 


SS. graminitola continued to be 


the commonest of the unwanted 


plants. Their persistent abundance 


pparently related not only to 


originally large numbers, but 


heir spre ad follow ing release 


Trom with the woods 


competition 
brush, plus their resistance to fo 
liage sprays in summer, and the 
ease with which they are missed in 


To 


basal 


the 


early-spring 
this 
stem spraying with 4-6 percent D-T 


spray ings 
counteract situation, 
oil solutions was practiced, when 


the plants were tall enough to be 
the 
ning June 4 and extending throug! 
No 


August spraying 


evrass. begin 


CONSPICUOUS 1 


July plants were saved for 

Technique of application can be 
quick and rapid if a check valve 
the nozzle, a 
compression of — the 
hand being sufficient to get a suit 
able Plants 


vellowed the 


is used in spray 


momentary 
a stem 


quantity on 


slowly, especially as 


season advanced, and shoots were 
completely dead 5 to 6 weeks later 
By autumn no new shoots had ap 
peared in the vicinity of each such 
shoot Although it is still too early 
to judge the success of this tech 
nique, it holds unusual promise 
Dogbane and milkweed are two 
other tall species which four years 
failed to 
Foliage burns for these 


effect 


of foliage treatment have 
eliminate 
species apparently have no 
the 
sibly to stimulate the development 
shoots A 


first 


root sSvstems, except pos 


on 
milk 
basal-spraved in 1948 
the be 


of new colony of 
weed 
was not vet eliminated at 
vinning of the 1950 season, thouel 
the all 
small as compared to the control 


the 


number of shoots ver 


reduced to 5 percent of 


Such 


Was 


original treatment. also 
using 4 to 6 percent D-T oil solu 
extremely slow 


the 


tions, caused an 


withering and drying of tops 


A one-treatment = root-kill is not 
known 


The 


aqu ilinum, 


Pteridium 
and 


bracken 
Pteris 


can be basally sprayed 


Terns 
aquilina 
hav-scel ted, 


Mid-summer treatments resulted 


noticeable withering of the 
t ps he fore 
doubtful if 


fected 


In no 


autumn, and it Is 


root-kill was ef 


anys 


Ground-spraying Repeated 


liage-spravines of colonies of 


steironema and oakesia, through 


four vears and sometimes involving 
several spravings a vear, have not 
effective root-kill 


resulted in any 


¢ 
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tests were made this 


Exploratory 
spring, consisting of a thorough 
wetting of the ground surface with 
a 6 percent D-T emulsion in water 
The 


burning of 


resultant complete foliage 


vrasses and forbs Was 


followed by a regrowth of grass 
Agrostis and Anthoranthum), by 
not of the 
that it 
be possible to produce a temporary 
concentration of herbicide in’ the 
root-kill these 


not 


midsummer but forbs 


Such data indicate might 


would 
but 
is being continued 


soil such as 


resistant forbs, @TUSSeS 
The study 

Onoclea sensibilis is a fern which 
leaf-burned, — is 
resistant to root-kill. Weak 


treated to a 


although — easily 
highly 
ened colonies were 
similar ground-spray in early sum 
mer, and had not regrown by au 
tumn 


Live-forever Nedum 


is another species which has 


purpure 
Mae 
resisted four vears of repeated fo 
liage spravings, even though it has 
been killed to the ground time and 
again. Several hundred clumps of 
this plant occur in an area of about 
individual often 


1 acre clumps 


averaging less than 1 meter apart, 
the 


what is 


centering 
old 


Since this plant does 


ind entire colony 


about probably an 


house site 
not seem to spread by underground 
runners, it is assumed to have 
propagated through division, dur 
early agricultural 


No actual 
recent 


Ing sillecessive 


operations increase has 


been noted in vears. In 


clumps were 
D-T 
regrowth 
but 


early spring. these 


with a 6 percent 
No 
the 
root-kill is not vet assured 


Although 


made to 


also treated 
emulsion in water 


was noted during season, 


no special attempt has 


been remove colonies of 
wintergreen from 


these 


Iveopodiums anc 
the 
plants, 


erasslands 
all 


have apparently 


seminatural 
resistant to foliage 


sprays, not sur 
vived 4-6 percent D-T emulsions in 
water, where small patches have 
been sprayed while treating shrubs 


and trees 
Woody Plants 


Most of 
1950 


the field during 


concerned 


tests 


were with bark 


treatments. Conclusions will not 


be obtainable until another vear 





those ases where 


kill to has already o 
irred ess being ob 
tained thin-barked 
shoots ¢ ie F species up to 
five vei offset by the 
failures wi ne larver materials 
stile ) thin-barked, sensitive 
Po) ulus tremu 
herries. In 


that the 


and 


veneral appear 


resistane 0 i | 1 to root-kill 


as does the square ot 
\ orrelation 


with the 


may 
height of the 


volume of the 


seen 
apparent 
the assumed extent 
svstem, the thickness 
bark, and the amount of phellen 


Which 


significant 


nd phelloderm in the bark 


f these factors 1s 


IS most 


not vet been determined. but 
be noted at the time of 


the designing of 


ana 


es that many of 
related to too 
littl 

ver plant 

nall squirt 
nana hapsact 
ation too T% 

choose 


pines 


194s 


with the s 
smallest trees 


mb: slenade 


in height were brown by mid-sun 


trees seemed un 
1951, it ap 


everything 5 


mer; larger 
affected. By January 
that cent! 


died 


Instance 


peared 
had not 
this 


meters in diameter 


to the ground In 
application was with a squirt gun 
such as used for spraying 


mobile and the 


per plant was less than with knap 


auto 
springs, quantity 
sack spraying, as well as being ap 
plied higher above the ground. The 
larger trees might not succumb 
even with these implied improve 
A 4-gallon 
D-T (2:1 
May 2 
to a variety of older plants 
height 


Sprraca 


ments mn treatment 


treatment of 6 percent 
ratio) in water, applied 
1950 
above 2 meters in except 
lati 


sugar 


or meadowsweet, 
ola), ineluding red 
lee 
winterberry 
black 


ma choke 


and 
saccharum blue 


Tlea 


maples 


berry verti 


llata cherry Prunus 


serot Prunus 


cherry 


rergimiana and = alder {/nus 


PuHOOSG, 1 mcana shows to date 
ne kill-to-the-ground, 


may he 


except for 
this 
related to the 


the spiraea failures in 


Instance 


Vater carrier, to the thi ‘knesses of 


the barks. and to the need for a 


vreater quantity of 


More 
with 


spray per in 


dividual serious failures are 
medium-sized trees 


Several 


concerned 


of various species thick 


barked apples Pyrus malus). and 
diameter 
height of 


with 30 


pines 15 centimeters in 


squirt-cun banded at a 
less than 1 
D-T on De 


shown no effe 


meter percent 
1948, 


Several 


ember &, have 
ts whatever 


red maples of the 
! 


saline size, simi 


arly treated, have developed swol 


en cracked bark. but now seem to 


Three 


n process of recovers 


I 


dlozen red oaks (Quercus rubra 


harealis shagbark hiekories 


and hop hornbeans 


ovata 
TT mrqiniana similarly 
eated November 2, 1948 

entimeters in diameter 


About ten 


eters tall and 5 cent 


and over 
show 
effects choke 
treated with 
December 1948 
and cracked: but 
1950 


In «clatneter 

ent D-T in 
swollen 

during the growing season of 
recovering. In short 
venerally have not vet 


basal-bark treat 
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ment. and those which have been 


killed 


been 


have thin bark, and have 


spraved with ample quan 


tities of high-concentration solu 


tions close to the ground. The quan 
tity of spray may be the most criti 
cal factor for thick-barked trees 

from basal 


Successful root-kill 


bark applications—in complete con 


trast to the failures) mentioned 


above—has been almost universal 


with all brush 
height, 


less of species, and with taller ma 


\ obtained woods 


under 2 meters in regard 
terial for plants already known to 
be sensitive and where the bark is 


thin. Not a 
mentioned in 


single woody species 


this series of papers 
stands out for its resistance to this 
For the 


sideration of complete root-kill of 


type of treatment con 


these bark-permeable plants, it is 
well to 


segregate those species 
which spread by underground root 


Svstems, or revenerate by root 


from those which do not 


suckers, 


send up adventitious shoots from 


Various parts of the roots 

Amoney the suckering plants are 
trembling Fagus 
suma 
blac 


pseudo-acacia 


aspen — beech 
qrandifolia staghorn 
hus typhina fire cherry 
locust Robinia 
blackberries Rubus spp and 
Rubus 


by virtue of this characteristic, o 


raspberries spp which, 


fer special problems in’ herbicidal 
The chemicals, thought 


through the 


root-killing 


to travel downward 


seer 


roots relativels slowlv. often 


to kill only a small portion of the 


roots nearest the main trunk 
remaining roots then appear to 
stimulated to produce shoots 
end result: more small shoots scat 


tered over a larger area than ori 


inally Numerous observations at 
Norfolk seem to indicate 


stimulated to 


thar cnet 
such root svstems are 
shoots the ‘control 


produce small 


problem is at least quadrupled 


such shoots 


killed 


ground very quickly offering addi 


Furthermore voung 


are invariably back to the 


tional stimulation to further suck 


ering. The remedy appears to li 


in a very slow killing ot 


trees, allowing the  unspraved 


healthy growing exhaust 


that are 


tops to 


those roots bevond 


reach of the chemical, or 
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hot stimulating them to produce 


SUCKerSs Whatever the phy siolog\ 
interpretation be, two dozen large 
aspens and several fire cherries in 
various localities were basal-treated 
winter of 1948-49 (see Egler 
They died 


hav e 


in the 
1950: S2 b; 83. fig. 4 


1049 


single 


and 


summer of 


send up a sucker 


svsten 


part of the root 


h suckering is not pre 


ented. the only solution is to spray 


h shoot when it reaches a suit 


large size. Each such spray 


of the 


and the 


kills an additional part 


rinal root svstem 


pro 


edure eve 


ntually destrovs the col 


On In this wav. colonies of all 


the plants mentioned above have 
eradicated 
the 


theoretically 


been totally 
non-suckering 
offer; 
problen the 


In contrast 


plants much 


simpler only places 


from which thev mav sucker are 


along the trunks and from the very 


bases of the trunks. Low spraying 


automatically eliminates the poten 


tial suckering area of the trunk 
above the application 
slight 
chemical, kills the 


hase of the 


point of 
Crround-line with 


ad of the 


spraying 


kering area at the 
It is possible that no actual 
through 


trunk 


need take plac ‘ 


pomoning 


rest of the root svstem. for these 


deprived of nourishment 


organs 


from the rown of the tree and un 


able to send out suckers. would dic 


ash 


is tendation root-killing ob 


al ih OaK Frarinus ameri 


cana maples. birches. alder. wil 


Sali spp cherries 


lows certain 
and numerous shrubs bears out this 
hypothesis. Several such areas as 

Egler 
treatment of 
failed to 


the end 


that deseribed previously 
Sta 
December 2. 1948, 


send up a single shoot by 


1950 from a 


hav e 


Among 
Egler 


also treated in December 


of the 1950 growing season 


252 small red maple stumps 
1950 :S1a 


1948 
to resprout. A 


not a single one has been seen 
modification of this 
reaction oceurs with larger trees 
to S centimeters in diameter and 7 
send up 


the 


which 
feeble shoots 


in height 
or two vers 
followed by 
death the 


It is not impossible 


following season. to be 


omplete root-kill and 


following vear 


in these cases that ground-line 


that 
from an undam 
collar. The 


plants 


spraying and 


the 


Was linperfect 
shoots arose 


of the 


woody 


aged root 


part 


{ 


following deserve 
special comment 
Apple One of 


induced 


the herbicide 


vrasslands contains ay 
proximately 200 voung apple trees 
than 1 height. that 
foli 
1950. 


meter mn 


less 


have resisted all four vears of 


ave spraying. In June of 
were basal-spraved 
D-T in 


the 1950 season, kill-to 


these 


most of 
with 6 percent water. By 
the end of 
the-ground still appeared doubtful 
Crataegus 
This re 


unfortunately 


Hawthorn macro 


sperma sistant 


T\ pe 
rare lo 


vroup too 


cally to obtain indicative results 
is apparently not root-killed by a 6 
percent D-T in water, although it 
may be killed-to-the-ground 
Juniper Juniperus Cominitnis 
This 


been 


common pasture pest has 


lone known to be completely 


resistant to foliage sprays Several 
individuals (to 0.5 


both in 


small 
breadth 


land and in newly seeded pasture 


hundred 
meters im vrass 


have been easily killed by a variety 
of sprays, including 6 percent D-T 
D-T in 


plant is 


and 9 


the 


1h water 

half-oil, if 
sprayed. Special tests on this shrub 
indicate that 
of the effects of the 
negligible, 
Movement 


percent 
entire 
rootward movement 
chemical are 


even two vears 


the 


almost 


later outward to 
ends of the branches is almost neg 


ligible 


branches have died following basal 


In those cases where entire 


inferred 
the 


application, the death is 
to be total killing of 
at the point of applica 


due to 
cambium 
tion 
Mountain laurel (Aalmia lati 
Solutions of 5 percent D-T 


killed 


resistant 


folia 
in water have suecessfully 
branches of this otherwise 
Movement 
chemical effects appears to be neg 
ligible 

Norwa\ 
A 5-meter tree was basal-spraved 
Aueust 14, 1950, with a 
D-T halt-oil 
month, the 
the tree 


shrub rootward of the 


spruce (Pieca abies 

D percent 
solution Within a 
entire upper 
branches, were vellowed and short 
lv after the fell. By 
fall however, new and apparently 


needles 


meter of 


and several ends of lower 


late 


P03 


formed on all 
branches effect, 
the this 
species, might be perfected with an 
all-oil 


plied in greater quantity 


buds had 
This herbicidal 


far obtained 


healthy 


best so with 


solution, ap 


and stronger | 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


now ob 
12d 
a large number 
killed 


stage by 


On the basis of results 


tained with approximately 
Norfolk 


of herbaceous plants can be 


species at 


in their winter rosette 


vround-spraving with 3 to 9 per 
solutions of 24-D 
2.45-T in water. During May, 


and until the plants are 15 centim 


esters of 


cent 
ane 


eters in height, the most of the spe 


cies can be root-killed by foliage 
percent in wa 
tall 


rods, asters, and similar plants are 


applications of 0.3 
ter. In midsummer, volden 
treated with basal sprays of 4 to 6 
with 
root-kill 


water, rea 
Milk 
dogbane are suited to 
but the col 


onies require several sprayings. All 


percent, in oil or 


sonable chance of 
weed and 


such basal treatment 


grassland ferns are highly resist 
and require repeated ‘‘chem 
ilthough 


ant 


ical mowings, vround 


spraying with strong solutions Is 


promising Steironema, oakesia 


and live-forever also appear to re 
spond to ground spraying 


Basal-bark spraying of woody 


plants under 2 meters in height ap 


pears to result in greater root-kill 


than does foliage spraying. Larger 
thick-barked trees are highly resist 
ant, and at present require frilling 
and trunk-wounding or unusually 
Treatment 


of the 


high volumes of spray 


can be in any month vear 
and no one season appears prefer 
able Solutions of 4 to 6 


mixtures of 2.4-D and 2,4,5-T 


percent 
esters 
The 


quantity of spray per plant can be 


have been used successfully 


varied for those known to be high 


lv sensitive or resistant. Oil car 


riers are superior to water; and 


ground-line treatment superior to 


higher applications. In general 
upper portions of the shoot systen 
but 


not 


not only need not be sprayed 


conscious effort should be made 


to spray them \ healthy un 


spraved upper portion continues 


to grow, probably tending to ex 


haust the root svstem of nourish 
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ment Which cannot be replaced by — rapid killing of the upper portions 


movement of food down through appears to stimulate the develop 
some distance 

Small feeble 
shoots that sometimes appear after 


the 


the damaged bark. This slow-dving ment of suckers at 


ondition appears to be important from the main trunk 


n root-killing of suckering species, 


such as and sumac, where a kill-to-the-ground and during 


aspen 


Geographic Differences in Cone-Opening 
in Sand Pine 


of accessible and cheaply harvested 


pulpwood Regeneration bv sil 
vieultural means has been very dif 


by reta ficult in parts of the range where 


pened on ’ er P the mes remain closed on the 


tree ] Use of a race which does 


not have this characteristic might 
provide a partial solution 


Flovd M 


planting fer 


charge of 


Southern 


Cossitt. im 
the 
Forest 


“lorida Region 


pening mi of the U.S Service, has 


sand 


the 
Florida which he 


called to our attention 


pines in western 
ago to be 
cones \t 
these 


observed several vears 
characterized by 


collect 


January 


open 
tempts to seeds from 
were 
had 
and released the seeds 


1951 we 


ollections of 


pines im HLNSTICCESS 


ful because the already 


opened 


eones 


field 
sand 
Pan 


Florida, on 


In January made 


and 


Studies 


ines between Pensacola and 
ama Citv in 
the Oeala National Forest in the 


part of the 


western 


iortl 
and 


vyestern 


entral state 


along the east coast. In 
Florida the 
uneven ages and 


aller 


oaks, such = as 


also 


low-spreading 


f 


sand pines are 
, 
I 


et with sn numbers 0 


live oak 
mirginiandad var. geminata 
oak 
oak, OQ 
Instead of 


most of the 


sare 
Walt.. and 
ia Willd 


ed stands as in 


turkey 
mverth 
dense 
Trees 


astern Florida, the 


rowded. with wood re 
I scattered 
Most 


were partly 


vounget! 
Pensacoli ) ensacola it ees In the openings cones 
xtends a fey ite out] ( | rreceding veal 
and the 


Bally minty i mh ar * the 


ern part of sufficient 
fall 


still 


scales were 
seeds to 


were 


cones 


0 mil za hi ecome ther have observed. the 


losed not 


cones Is 
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first vear after treatment, may die 
during the second vear, and conse 
quently the final effect of a basal 


bark treatment cannot be judged 


until at least the end of the second 
vear after application 


Elbert L. Little, Jr., and 
Keith W. Dorman 


Washing 


constant. Sargent /) noted that 


some cones open at maturity, some 


remain closed three or four vears 


and others become enveloped bv 


the growing trunk or branches mw 


less opened by fire which kills the 


trees and releases the seeds Sand 


pine otten forms two or three 


whorls of cones a year 


Closed or serotinous ate open 


Ing cones occur im several other 


species of pines, such as lodgepole 
Doug! 


Pinus hanksiana Lamb 


pine Pinus contorta and 


jack pine 


forests are also re 


in which the 
venerated from cones opening atter 


fire Shaw 7) interpreted the 


serotinous cone as a Sper ialized 


character in progressive evolution 


within the 


venus 


Cones ot pine were eX 


sand 


amined to verify the explanation 


of delaved opening Shaw. stated 


that in most species of pines the 


hvgroscopie energy of the seales 


is sufficient to open the cone 


dries upon maturity but tl 


several species the adhesion 1s 


that 


persistent ones remain 


some 
losed manv vears Ile illustrated 
the area of adhesion by 


experiment with a cone ¢ 
which 


repeated with sand pine 
tion 1 to 15 


thenuata Lemmon 


When a 
eentimeters 


ross sé 


thick is sawed from. the 


part of a cone of sand pine, a cen 
tral core is easily pushed out with 
the fingers, leaving an outer ring 
2 to 5 millimeters thick, 
the end 
Further examination of cut cones 
that 


most of their length by 


about 


thinner toward apical 


scales shows scales are 


and 
separated 
the pair of large-winged seeds de 
veloped at the Adhesion of 


hase 
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adja ent, overlapping cone scales 


is confined to a narrow border be 
vond the ends of the winged seeds, 


a dark brown band 2 millimeters 


or less in width just inside the ex- 
posed surface of each 


When the 


hering outer ends of cone scales is 


apophy SIS 


ring composed of ad 


immersed in boiling water, the 


scales start to come within 


apart 
a few seconds and usually are com 


letely separated within 1 or 2 


minutes 


Roe and LeBarron reported 


that in jack pine the scales 


cone 


are strongly bound together by a 


Which must be 
that the 


dipped in 


resinous substance 


softened and scales open 
after 


Wate! 


boiling 


ones are 


10 seconds. Closed cones of 


sand pine immersed in boiling 


water !s to 1 minute or longer 


separate their scales slightly with 


ina few afterwards, 


their 


minutes, and 


upon drying, open scales 


wider so that seeds can be released 


We find 


between 


no morphological dif 


ferences trees and speci 


mens of sand from these two 


pine 
which 
them 


common 


geographic areas in Florida 


ould be used to separate 


botanically However, 


names to distinguish these races 


will be useful. We propose to call 
the typical sand pine with closed 
Ocala Ocala 


after the Ocala National For- 


ceones sand pine or 
race, 
est in Florida, where the race 
makes up the major forest cover 
Kor the 
Florida with open cones we suggest 
Choctawhatchee 


pine or Choctawhatchee race 


sand pine of western 


the name sand 
mean 
ing Choctaw River), in memory of 
of that 
Mili 


race 


the former national forest 


Eglin Field 


where the 


name, now the 


tary Reservation, 
oceurs 

Whether the Ocala and Choetaw 
hatchee races differ genetically has 
demonstrated Ex 


not vet been 


perimental plantations of the two 
races are being made on the same 
Ocala National 


characteristic re 


area of the Forest 
If the 
mains constant and if the Choctaw 
hatchee other 


would be pre 


open-cone 
race is desirable in 
then it 


ferred for planting on areas where 


respects, 


artificial reforestation may be 


necessary 

Harper (2), in reviewing the 
frequency of fire in different forest 
types under natural conditions, 
has suggested that the normal fre 
sand 


quency stands of 


P05 


pine was about once in the lifetime 
of a tree. He stated that fire could 
not travel over the white sand too 
poor to support any grass but that 
about once in the lifetime, perhaps 
in very windy weather, fire sweeps 
through the treetops, releasing the 
Pos 


sand 


seeds while killing the trees 
sibly the 
pine in western 


race of 
with its 


open cone 
Florida 


open forests of uneven-aged trees 


and more undergrowth has been 


subjected to surface fires more 


often If so, 
cone race has developed partly in 


possibly the closed 


response to conditions favoring less 


frequent but more destructive 


fires 
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Forestry: An Honored Profession 


The major 
more basi 
knowledge and 
nomi 


breadth is the 


fields of professional education 
that the 
therefore not to be 


education 


in solving this problem of 


efforts are now 


Improvement 


Because of the 


criticism offered of forestry 
SCTeTLCe, 
ecquaintance 
environment 


sale 


under experivent 


desired is the 


also) more 


and 


local 


more research, 


with the 


in which forest policies must be made 


which is now being 


eritiemsm 


forestry schools do not 


ecological 


made 


meastre up 


education is that foresters need 


broad generalized 


and eco 
This lack of 


other 


social 


mh Tost 


The feeling of a noted leader in forestry 


at this point is 


wondered at. No professional groups have succeeded 


breadth and balanes 


recognition that the 


forestry educational svstem 


though 


However, the first step toward the 


many valiant 


problem exists 


established, because of 


nspired leadership, because of the career system maintained in federal 


and some state forestry departments, because of the group solidarity and 


good public relations maintained by 


istin 


‘t and honored profession in this country 


American 


LUTHER 


From 


foresters, forestry 


Forest 


has become a 


Policy by 
1951 


(FULICK, 





Yield Tables for Big Game Herds 


Knowl 


number of trees per 


ind diameter extent 


groups 


Trunks 


CASE ol Measuring 


lantit of Die van removed 


variables that need to be con 


average number of 


births per adult doe, the sex 


ilt animals after 


ason, the extent of kill 


lt females and fawns, and 


ber of animals per herd 


data from any adminis 


erd in the country may be 
] 


from tables suel as 


one ribed and presented 
eld table is but another 


vree of re 


analvze the cde 
the herd Its 


advan 
may be used before 
he 


hoes 


and fawns are ex 


shot 


This appraisal 
Ss important in 
sportsmen and 
disagreement 


of 6.000 


1.000 
100 is 


ina li Il « 1O00 
ll w 1p 
a laborious proce 


moving LOOO dos 
ually as long to 
dnetion for a 
dloes 

The use of the 


such ealenlations 


and the = site 


fore 


fall 
season 
buck 


proximated 


asted population of this 


must be known so 


secon 


| 
that the 


removal be ap 


A herd of 


with a l 


may 
6.000 deer 
count } sex 


winter ratio 


and having a fertility rate of one 
next sum 
Thus, 


population will be 8400 


fawn per adult doe the 


will 2 400 fawns 
the fall 


head 


mer vain 
The proportion of the bueks 


removed the vear before, when 


there occurred a negligible kill of 
does and fawns illegally, is 9.7 per 
cent of the summer herd, according 
to the table 
this coming fall of the 
last fall, will 


815 


vield Thus, a buck 


hunt same 


intensity as likewise 
adult 
1.000 


remove {7 percent. or 
Thus a 


does will be in excess of the num 


males removal of 
ber of bucks shot. and at least 500 
fawns also being removed will give 
wted kill of 2,315 head, 


an expe 2 
estimated 


the 


Certainly the 


slightly less than 


fawn crop herd is 


not reduced; and if any reduction 


s obta'ned it is by shooting more 


George Hills Kelker 


Logan 


than the 500 fawns Such action 
is problematical 

Suppose the group compromises 
on a reduction of 1,000 antlerless 
deer, which | have seen happen sev 
The reduction to the 
herd is 1,800 animals out of 8400 
21.5 Thus 


the use of the vield table gives a 


eral times 


or a percent removal 


quick appraisal of the removal in 
terms of bucks for the coming hunt 
first cclumn does 
killed 


mated 


zero percent 
that the 


number of does and 


and from esti 
fawns 
However, the 


may be determined 


group must be in agreement as to 
policy, whether the estimated 8,400 
head is at the carrying capacity of 
the range 


winter or stummer, 


lesser) or whether it 


whichever is 
is over or under the carrving ca 
extent it Is 

difficult to 


obtain and the agreements over re 


pacity and to what 


Such agreement is 


moval stem from such divergent 


viewpoints 


The variables that must be con 


Derek HERD 
WHEN 


oF 


SEASON 


or K 
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sidered in establishing a vield table 
are these: 


i The sex ratio to be obtained 


hunt 
b.—The fertility rate, 
¢.— The 
erms of 100 
d.—The 
terms of 100 does 
‘ That no other 


erd 
In the 
there are 


ing, 


number of does killed, 


killed, 


number of 


t bueks 
fawns killed in 


killed, and 


losses occur to the 


table 
six conditions of sex ra 


vield presented, 
tio, four conditions of fawn births 
per adult doe, SIX conditions of de- 
and one condi 
In all, there 


gree of doe killing, 
tion on fawn removal 
are 144 combinations presented in 
Table 1. Any 
of the first three conditions can be 


intermediate degree 


interpolated from the values given 
in the table 
ber of combinations are obtainable 

This table 


assumption 


Thus an infinite num 
was founded on the 
that the 
one-half of the proportion of fawns 


fawn-kill is 


This assumption arose out 
ideal. On the 


during the 


to does 
fact and an 
National 
two vears of the 
deer, the 
half as 


does because they 


of a 
Cache 
first 


Forest 
hunting of 
shot 


antlerless hunters 


about one many fawns as 
wanted to save 
the fawns. Not only is this an ad 
concept, but also it is a 


that is 


mirable 


sporting trait worthy of 
inculeating into all game clubs just 
on the basis of sportsmanship alone 
If the 


pass up the 
shoot the 


hunter of antlerless deer will 
first 
next 


fawn and 


seen, 
antlerless doe or 


fawn, he will be a sportsman as 
well as a practical husbandman in 
saving a voung animal for the herd 
increment 

To return to the 


Besides forecasting probable num 


uses of the table 


under a 
table 


bers for removal partic 


ular pattern, the indicates 


the fraction that is removed from 


the summer herd. Examination of 
the table shows that the 
suffer a 


lower sex 


ratios removal of about 
one-half as much as the higher sex 
ratios suffer, when other variables 
are identical for both cases. Natu 
rally, the greater the fertility, the 
vreater is the percent of removal 
to achieve the same sex ratio that 
exists after hunting season. Thus 
fertility 


those 


herds with high stand 


hunts than herds 


fertility in 


heavier 
with low order to ob 
tain the same sex ratio after hunt 
ing season 

The third noticeable 
the table is the 
for any 


feature of 
increased percent 
combination of sex ratio 
and fawn-births when does are also 


killed 


five 


The increase is as much as 


times greater when the does 


are shot in equal proportion to 


bucks, and fawns are shot in one 


half of When 


does are shot in equal numbers to 


their ratio to does 


bucks and a given sex ratio is ob 
herd 


Under such re 


tained for a few years, the 
is then stabilized 
moval the herd decreases only if in 
addition it suffers significant losses 
predation, diseases, or mal 


Managed 


losses 


from 


nutrition herds rarely 


have such 

The table shows that the summer 
herd must be reduced at least one 
one-third, 


Since buck 


in order 


fourth, if not 
to remove the increase 
kill can be approximated on the 


conservative side, the remaining 


numbers to make up the 33 percent 
removal must come from the antler 
Thus the 


authorized removal of such animals 


less portion of the herd 


must be at least one-and-one half 


times as large as the buck kill. and 
twice as large in case the hunter 
than 50 per 


that 


ratio is less 


sueCCeSS 


cent. Sportsmen fail to e 


> & & 
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least of the 
stabilize a 


the buck kill is the 
three 
herd 


remove three to five times as many 


groups, even to 


A herd reduction, then, must 


antlerless deer as antlered ones. 
The table may be used in census 

divide total hunting loss by 

figure in 


work : 
the proper 
Table 1 
before 
The 


sumption that total losses are due 


percentage 

to give gross population 
hunting season 
table is based on the as- 
solely to hunting, but such cireum- 
stances are exceedingly rare. Since 
predators, ace) 


losses caused by 


dents, disease, malnutrition, and 
killing do 
table 
hunting and en 


Hence 


management of big 


winter occur, any one 


value in the represents the 
losses 


sum of all 


vironmental one goal in 


game is. to 
various 


evaluate properly — the 


drains on the deer herd in order 
that the fraction of the 


lost to the hunters may be reduced, 


removal 


and that they get a larger propor 


tion of this total 


The occurrence of winter losses 
destroys the validity of these tables 
because fawns die in far greater 
proportion of their numbers than 
do other members of the herd. Fur 
thermore, a herd suffering winter 
losses is not a managed herd, and 
these tables are for managed herds 
This table applies to other animals 
besides deer antelope, big horn 
sheep, caribou, and 
ably elk. Since all these 
have the same reproductive habits, 


their 


hoose, 
animals 
hunting losses 
the table 


management of big 


may be ap 
praised by 
Full 


herds will be hastened when statis 


game 


tics on herd composition and gains 


and losses can be evaluated in 


terms of an increasing or decreas 


herd 


ing effect upon the 
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Weed Control With Methyl Bromide 


sizes. In the initial work, water 


proof paper was used. Following 


the first set of small-scale pilot 


trials, reasonably large paper sur 
111. by 100 feet 
As the 


ence 


{ 
aces 


measuring 


were »btained trials 


pro 


eeded expel soon lemon 
strated that paper in any form was 
field 


became 


not satisfactory for regular 


The 
the 


morusture 


ope rations paper 


soggy during from 


treatments 


soil and dew 


absorbing 
All types of paper obtainable were 
soil 


subject to puncturing by 


during after 


par 


ticles and the treat 
ment 
Data 


Initiated 


available when the trials 
that on 


be de 


germinat 


were indicated 


most soils weed seed could 


stroved th ‘oughout the 


reneser 
and ng soil laver by applying methyl 


trials bromide at the rate of 1 pound per 


‘ 100 square feet of soil surface. In 


but formation from the 


chen wal 


that uf 


representatives 


plants f manufacturers indi 


cated the dosage was In 


reased to 3 or pounds 


y 


possibly } 


100 square feet, damping-of 


controll ra 


period of 


ranisms also could be 


a reasonable 


Although 


high and low rates of application 


the trials included both 


for the most part was 
around the 


This 


main interest and prob 


1 pound ap 


cation rate was done be 


ause the 
lem at this nurserv was weed con 


trol rather than soil sterilization 


TO destroy the Various damping off 


ol 


Trial 


ne wate rproot 


FANLISTILS 


plot treatment consister of 


paper as a cover 


it 


l-pound cans of m thyl bro 


(ras Trom 


» the 


the cans was In 
the 
ap 


market 


area under 

by means of an 
iVailable on the 
punctured the cans and 
the vas under the OV 


a plast tube outlet 


of the 


necessitv. of 


probl ms caused 
witl 


the 


working 


adapted equ pment 


plots compl 
black loeus 


pseudoacacia I, 


almost 


rave 
free stands of 


eotton 


J.C. 
Jesse K. 


Kopitke and 
R. Langford 
Nursery manager and agricult iide, 


respectively, So Conservation 


Elsberr 


Ss ce 
ervice, 


Mo 


wood (Populus deltoides Marsh.) 
Rosa 
Carefully 
the 
increased qual 
the 


multiflora 
Thunb 


records on 


and rose 


multt- 


flora main 


tained cost of the 


treatment and the 


vigor of stock 


itv and 
treated 


on the 
cated that the 


nomically feasible and came closer 


rrown 


plots clearly ind 


procedure Was 


eco 


to giving complete weed control 


than any other previously used 


technique 
Developments in Equipment 
»blem 


a more durable type of 


The major pre was to find 
cover and, 
if possible, a source of methvl bro 
mide tn large evlinders under pres 
sure 
Several 131.- by 


paulins of 


100-foot tar 


polyethylene or vinyl 
plastic with a film thickness of .004 
inch size were tried and found very 
The 183l. by 100 
foot size was selected as most suit 


able 


cause it 


satisfactory 


for work at this nurserv be 


permits covering two ad 
jacent 
2-foot 


price of the 


$-foot beds separated by a 
The September 1950 


tarpaulins was $0,151 


aisle 


per square foot Unlike paper 


they did not absorb moisture, were 


light in weight, vet tough and 


resistant to puncturing 


they 


tears or 


So far as can be observed 
are not affected by ordinary 


sure to the 


expo 
elements. If reasonabl 
their handling 
should last for 


Small tears or 


care ms exere ised In 


and storage, thes 


several vears pune 
tures caused by contact with sharp 
objects are with 


easily repaired 


masking tape. Larger holes can be 


covered by section of 
the 
with plastic 

Although 


involves the 


cementing a 


plastic film to the tarpaulin 
cement 

recent practice 

the 
methyl bromide, it is ex 
fall of 1951 
175-pound 
These 


ted to measurmng 


the 


use of 


l-pound 
cans of 


pected that by the 


pressure evlinders ol 


Capacity will be used will 


be ceonner dis 


pensers to control rate anal 


total amount of gas released at any 
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Wi expe 


an muitlet svstem oft pipe which 


will do away with the need for 


plastic tube outlets 


Current Methods and Procedure 


thyl bromide 


The use of the mi 


chnique on a full-scale basis was 


naugurated in the fall of 1950 


(Operations vere started at this 


me because most of the seedings 


iS nursery are made in the 
however, methyl bromide ap 
plication for spring 

made early in 


species 


51. A 


eres Was Treat d 


sown 
also was 

present practic e soil 
is brought to a 
beds 


treatment the soil 


treated wood 


and the formed For 
annus pllveitieie 
should have sufficient moisture for 
conditions and a tem 


50 degrees F 


good working 
above 
ridge boards, usually con 
of bed ff 1-inch 


» 6 inches wide, are 


perature 
Then 


boards 


along the center ling 
ot the —- hy 
These boards previde sup 
hold th 


es above the soil 


two 


ports whicl tarpaulin 4 


6 imel surface 


Current practice is to make these 


boards self-supporting by nailing 


2-inch pieces along the 

as supporting Teet 
ube outlets for the 

15. 50 


100-foot 


at points 
arpaull vermng 


tubes extend from ; three 
ered, 


enter 


line along the longitudinal! 


the tarpaulin (Fig. 1 
leased 


The methyl bromide is. re 


under considerable when 


pressture 
This causes 


outlet 


the cans are punctured 


a refrigeration effect at the 


and results-in a temporary lique 


faction of the vas To prevent un 


due absorption of the liquid into 


+ 


immediately adjacent to 


the soil 
the outlet. each tube is vided 
with a 


liquid until it has 


pan to hold any 


splash 
a chan to vola 
tilize and disperse. Tin pie plates 
rounded ruttering 


Close th 


ake very satisfactory splash pans 


ss s of 


cut and folded to ends 
Asa part ol this ope ration. the en 
end of the which lis 


outside the covered with 


trance tubes 


area to be 


the tarpaulin, are attached to the 


applicators”’ which puneture the 


ans of 


After both the 


plastic gas tubes are ¢et up. the tar 


vas 

ridge boards and 
paulin is set in place over the two 
ated. With the bed 


this nur 


beds being tre 
and aisle widths used at 
sery, the longitudinal edges of the 
aisles 


tarpaulin are in the imma 


diately adjacent to the two beds 
After the tarpaulin is in place and 
ridge boards to 


effect for the free 


pulled over the 


give a ‘‘tent”’ 
circulation of the gas. the 


edges 
mound of earth 


10 to 12 


are sealed with a 
$4 inche 
wide 
When the soil 
methyl 


using the applicators in ac 


inches 


s high and 


seals are com 


pleted bromide is intro 


adueed 


ordance with the manufacturer's 


instructions (Fig Sach tar 


paulin has a net coverage of 1,300 
square feet and requires 13 pounds 
ot methyl bromide at the rate of 1 
pound per 100 square feet 

The covering remains in place 
for 24 hours after the gas is intro 
duced to permit the gas to circulate 
soil The tar 
paulin is then and the 


aerate for 45 


and permeate the 
removed 
soil left to hours 


after which the land is ready for 


either seeding or transplanting 


Discussion and Results 


Although the procedures and ma 
terials currently in use at Elsberry 
are most under 


satisfactory pres 


conditions, at other 


desirable to 


ent operating 
nurseries it may be 


consider some minor modifications 


For example, tarpaulins 10 feet in 
width, if suited to the bed arrange 
ment, require only one ridge pole 
and will better 

If wider 


supports sO 


shed water 


nsed 


tarpaulins are 


high as to cause billow 


ing In a wind with a possibility of 
hould be 


breaking the = soil 


seal 
avoided 
Bed boards used for rider poles 


should be completely wrapped with 


durable paper to avoid puncturing 


of the tarpaulin 
A more 


tvpe ot 


easily-handled and pet 
may he 
Wood 


en blocks or small metal feet should 


manent ridging 


constructed of 3) inch pine 
be provided to hold the pipe about 
six inches off the ground The 
should he 
1 


with friction tape or masking tape, 


ends of the pipe covered 





burrs 


I 


moved 


of several soil scientists, entomol- 
ogists, and pathologists, with whom 
the subject has been discussed, that 
the soil is rather quickly and effec 
reinoculated by 
in the 


the affected soil layer or by 


tively rganisms 


which persist horizon below 
new 
organisms brought in by wind or 


by the first rain 
While complete analysis has not 
been deter 


mine the soil pest control obtained 


made at Elsberry to 
examinations 
Dr. Phil 
of Mis 


oil is free 


by methyl bromide, 


of the soil at Elsberry by 


lip 
souri reveal that treated 


Stone of the University 


of nematodes while untreated soil 


Growth rates being ob 


Is not 
tained this vear support these find 


ings and be almost as impor 


may 


tant a factor as weed control 


Cottonwood, commonly acknowl 


edged as a difficult crop to grow 


because the seedbeds mist be 


kept 


moist during the germination pe 


‘iod with a resultant high popula 
weeds, has been grown on 


with 
One 


soil 


bromide treated 
whatever 


seediinws 


no hand weeding 


frown 


‘cottonwood 
these conditions wave su 
stands because there was no 


through 


perio 


oss of delicate seedlings 


weeding. These seedlings also pro 


2? inches higher witl 


stock 


rreater caliper than seed 


lings grown In untreated soil 
During the current growing sea 


151) a 


, 00.000 


prlaarinne at production 


seed 


multiflora cose 


roverned 


seceding rates 


‘rmination tests, has 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 
resulted in a stand of nearly 6,000, 
000 plants. Fifty percent of these 
had attained a height of 15 inches 
or more by June 30 

Methyl bromide, despite its ad 
vantages, has not given 100-percent 
the 
observa 


control throughout the vear at 
Nursery 


tions still in 


Elsberry From 
prog 
pear that the effect of mothyl bro 
mide is limited to killing only those 
the 
to germinate under ordinary 
Also, the effects of methyl 
limited 


‘ess it would ap 


seeds close enough to surface 
con 
ditions 
bromide are entirely lo 
the area under the tarpaulin 
Methyl bromide is a hizhly toxic 
vas the following 


requiring pre 


cautions 


amount of hand weeding 


The 


he essary on 


soil varies 


treated 
that required by a 


These 


from none to 


light 


very stand of weeds 


Variations caused by 
three 
leak in the 

‘t Tun 


are probably 


factors 1) an. occasional 


soil seal, causing im 


ivation, (2) wind blown 
deposited on the beds after 


are treated water borne 


whicl 


vhen parts of 


IS SOTHETINNGS introdu ‘ed 
the 
} 


ooded 


are ten 


hiursers 


porarily fl 


Conclusions 


bromide treatment of 


Methy! 
nursery land provides a completely 


non-selective method of wee 1 con 


trol without leaving anv harmful 


residue in the soil. Depending upon 
the quantity of material used per 
sssentially 


well 


unit area, it provides 


complete control of weeds as 


as excellent control of damping 
ff organisms 


While its 
ited 


Foet 


known effec lim 


are 


organisms @XIst 


to seeds and 
ing in the soil at the time of treat 
‘control of 


white 


ment, it gives effective 


such soil pests as 


eXisting 
vrubs and nematodes 


Fall treatments of m-thyl bro 
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mide were completely effective in While this type of treatment de 
controlling winter annuals, most of | stroys all or port of the soil or 
which have had to be removed by  ganisms in the horizon within a 
hand weeding in the past few inches of the soil surface com 
Costs, including labor and amor petent soil scientists and pathol 
tization of equipment over a : ogists indicate that this effect is 
year period, amount $335 per temporary, the soil being quickly 
acre per vear reinoculated with new organisms 
Experience on both trial and carried in by wind and rain or 
full-scale bases at Elsberey during by somewhat more gradual inocu 
three growing seasons show a net lation from organisms which per 
saving in weeding cost of $550 per — sist below the affected soil layer 
acre Although methyl bromide has 


& 


Utilization Trends in the Central 
Hardwood Region’ 


THE BOUNDARIES of the central two states, Kentucky and Missouri, 
hardwood region have included does the volume of softwoods cut 
many states at different times but exceed 5 percent of the total cut 
for this discussion is confined te in those states 
the region now designated by the Approximately 1,098.000,000 eu 
U.S. Forest Service as the Central — bic feet? of timber were cut in the 
States. This includes Ohio, Ken SIX states mentioned in 1944. The 
tucky, Indiana, [linois, Missouri, — distribution of this eut by products 
and lowa is as follows 

Westveld (9%) in describing this 
area recognizes three divisions ; 
based upon the character of the Fuelwood 


Fence posts 


timber, land ownership, and topog ; ten Qtade 
raphy. These are Cooperage 
] The corn belt which extends Hewn crossties 
, Handle 
across the northern half of Ohio, Tounns 
Indiana, and Illinois mto Towa Pulpwood 
2. The hilly uplands that ex Other 
tend back from the Ohio River The fuelwood, fence posts, and 
> The Ozarks of lower Tlinois — part of the lumber are consumed on 
and Missouri the thousands of farms of this area 
In the corn belt the forests are This accounts for some 40 to 45 
small farm woodlots There are percent of the total cut The re 
also manv farm woods in the other mainder of the eut voes to the 
areas but these averave larger in various primary industries. These 
SIZ In addition there are some may be classified according to the 
sizeable blocks in industrial owner quality of timber thev use 
ship. State and federally owned a ee ee a ee 
lands in the Central States account 
for about 6 pereent of the forest 
land 
Utilization in the Central States 


] 


deals largelv with hardwoods, f 


or 
cover more than 9) percent 
area and make up about the 
percent of the total ti 


it annually 


211 


not proved 100 percent effective 
on every square foot of seedbed 
area, its effects both as to weed 
and insect control at Elsberry make 
it a most promising tool in the pro 
duction of cheaper and better nur 
sery stock 

If reasonable precautions recom 
mended in the manufacturer’s in 
structions are followed, methyl 
bromide may be used effectively 


and safely in nursery operations 


Roy C. Brundage 


rsity, Agricultural Experi 
ment Station, Lafayette, Ind 


IT Industries that u low to medium 
quality timber 
] Small sawmills 
Pulp mills 
Mining industry 
4. Miscellaneous industries 

The industries that utilize the 
high quality timber seek such 
species as white oak, black walnut. 
white ash, tulip-poplar, sweet gum, 
sugar maple, cherry, and red oak 
In fact, so great is the demand for 
high quality timber that the see- 
ondary industries bring in approxi- 
mately 38 percent of their hard 
wood requirements from outside 
this region 

The sawmills are by far the most 
numerous of all the primary in 
dustries; 9.262 active mills) were 
listed by the Bureau of Census in 
1947 } These produce about 
1.200.000.0000 hoard feet annually 
The lumber is used by a host of 
secondary industries that manu 
facture from four to five thousand 
different products ranging from 
furniture and flooring to toys and 
novelties 

The proportion of the total 
amount of lumber used for furni 
ture and flooring in this area has 
increased in recent vears, as has 
that for boxes, baskets, crating 


and recreational equipment 


Utilization of Oak 
Oak types predominate in the 1 
vion; therefore, it is not surprising 
to find that 45 percent of the total 
amount of limber produced is oak 


and much of the forest econonn 





the region is concerned with the 
production of 
that oak 
the Cen 


the follow 


consumption and 


timber The extent 


oak 
plays in the economy of 


tral States is shown in 


had a 


period around 


win lumber 
during the 


oo 


hevalay 


1900) to golden oak 
Follow 

, 
OaK 


19?0) to 


when 
furniture was i lemand 
ine this HmuISS1On 


around 


took the 


period trom 


and 
1940, other 
popular demand 


period f 


woods lead in 


This was the lean 


or produ ers of oak furm 


Stock and, ol > or own 


oak stands 
About beginning of — the 


olored furniture 


the home-makers’ 
same time new 
methods had been ce 
land a new finishing process 
ered which 


for putting 


vas partially 


oak back 
mand for 


opm popular cle 


By using white paint 


first step in the finishing of 


d leaving just enough in to 


pores, a light effect was ob 
hat fitted it to the 


lieht 


diseoverv in a 


popular 
furniture 
veneer 


central Indiana brought 


en in white oak 


The demand for this veneer 


ad buvers scouring the cen 
' 


ates I 


0 white 
ferably 


soft-textured 
18 inches and vreat 
bidding 


mitaining 


mal fabulous 
stands 


qualit 


The own 


experimenting 
fect from other 

neer trade and the 
blie liked it 


other instances in America 


onstiming 


and thus, like 


tion hernia une 


was developed from an adverse 


try, another produ 


unscheduled procedure 


The 


another 


erossties is 


production of 


important industry 


During 
the 
standard was a world wide issue, a 


most of the Central States 


the early thirties, when gold 
tie producer of the hill country of 
southern Indiana remarked that he 
the 


producers 


about wold 
the tie 


were on a 


was not worried 


standard, for 
there 


ard.’”’ 


‘erosstie stand 
So long as the railroads ac 
cepted ties or so long as credit was 
given by local stores or bankers, 
he and other tie producers and the 
farmers from whom they purchased 
would be able to make a 
The tie 


the depression 


stumpage 
market declined in 
affected a 
the 
central states, but the production 


living 
and it 
large segment of the area in 


and other hardwood cross 


Tr OAK 


ties is still an important industry 
in most of the upland area 

The 
that draws upon oak stands for its 
Until 1920, this industry 


heavy ily 


stave industrv is another 
product 
more 


this 


spread out over the 


forested areas of region and 


cuts were made for white 
With the advent of prohibi 
tion the 
of Ohio 


the 


heavy 
oak 

moved out 
After 
prohibition and to 


stave market 
Indiana, and [linois 
repeal of 
some extent, through the influence 
War Proj 


much to in 


of Timber Production 


ect foresters who did 
crease market outlets, the stave in 
dustry moved back into the central 
north of the Ohio 


the again were 


states area 


River and stands 


‘creamed’’ of white oak timber 


that had grown up to merchantable 
size during the intervening period 

This heavy demand for white oak 
brought silvicultural 


has about a 


AGES OF LUMBER I[ 
NDIANA. OHIO. AND 
e of industry 
tura Implements 

and 


construction and 


baskets erating 
repair 


ts 


and appliances 


juipment 


frames, and milling work 
es motor 
hicles 


non-motor 


other products 


il all produets 


neluded in this table 


ind motor vehicles 


was 


from which 
ed in 


pereentages 
Vanufacture n 


SED BY 


MicHIGAN' IN 


because it 
from the 
were 
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problem: that of obtaining 


regen 
eration. The concentrated removal 


of white oak from stands already 


under-stocked and often heavily 
grazed results in unfavorable seed 


bed conditions for white oaks ) 


Utilization of Hickory 
Hickory is also a problem species 
in the area because of technological 
Until 1930, 
amounts of hickory were taken for 


changes about large 


motor and vehicles 
About 20 
consumed it 
Table 1 
facture of 


non-motor 

the 
four 
the manu 
Hickory at 
for automobile 


percent of lumber 


1928 in states 
was used in 
vehicles 
that time was used 
wheel spokes tops, and other body 
The change-over to all-steel 
all-steel 
market as 


parts 

and 
this 
in the use of 
1940, 


lumber 


automobile wheels 
took away 
did the decline 
vehicles. By 
of the 
for vehicle 


bodies 
non 
motor only 5 
consumed 


the big 


percent 
was stock and 


market for hickory no longer ex 
isted 

Where there are handle plants 
or a few other industries that 


hickory 


but over considerable area hickory 


use 
there is a ready market, 
has been building up in our stands 
Data 
southern 


stands in 
that this 
makes up 15 percent or 
the volume. U.S 
survey figures for Illinois and Mis 
that the 
commercial 


obtained on 


some 


Indiana show 


hickory 


more of forest 


sourl show volume of 


hickory in stands is 


6 to 7 percent Ilere is another 


utilization problem which nee 


solving It typifies the fact. too. 
Woop MANUFACTURING 
THREE DIFFERENT 


INDUSTRIES 1 
YFARS 


1928 1933 


1040 
1.6 

10.4 
1.4 


12.1 
4.7 
0.4 
4.5 


100 100 100 


took large quantities of lumber 


Central States 
obtained were taken 


and 194 U. 8. 


from the 
Forest 


publica 


8, ; Service 
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that no matter how badly good 
management practices call for the 
reduction of hiekory in- central 
hardwood stands, if there is not a 
profitable market outlet it remains 
The Forest Products 
Laboratory is conducting research 


Sue 


in the stands 


to find new uses for hickory 
cess from this endeavor would be a 
boon to paving the way for better 
hiekory 


management of oak 


stands 


Utilizatign of Beech 


The utilization of beech from the 
area is 
Where 
other 


beech-maple type in the 


also of major coneern 


there are basket plants or 
specialty plants that can use beech, 
harvesting of this species is profit 


able. The 


for rota ry 


logs must be of good 
veneer 
that makes 


beech 


8-inch 


quality 


One Indiana firm 


clothes will take logs 


that 
the center if the logs are otherwise 


pins 


have up to an hole in 


sound and relatively clear. Such 


are cut into 


logs 


thick 


boards 34-inch 
through a 
that 
them to pieces 34 x 34 by 


and these pass 


series of gang reduce 


saws 
+ inches 
Few other markets exist for 
beech, but 


have a good opportunity to trans 


when they do, owners 


advantage 
improvement of their 
that oe 
will 


late such a marketing 
into the 
Two such 


Causes 


last 


stands 
curred during the war 
illustrate the point 

The first 
beech 
struction of air 
A firm in central Indiana 


for high 
the 


was a market 
eon 


Cireat 


grade veneer for 
craft in 
Britain 
vot this order and paid from $75 
evrade beech logs, 


high 


nlant in the 


for high 
delivered. This 
for beech A. basket 
area had had a top price of around 
$50 before Woodland own 
who 


to $80 


was 3 price 


the war 
this 
this 


ers adjacent to market 


were aware of opportunity 


sold their beech for a good price 
and improved their stands at the 


same time 
involved the re 
timber 


The other case 
beech 
Indiana 
eull 


for cribbing on a 


vrade 
from a stand in northern 
What ordinarily be 


beech 


moval of low 


would 
was used 
sewer construction job in Chicago 
The lumber had only to be sound 
hold back the = diteh 


the tile put in 


enough to 
banks while Was 
place 

The utilization pattern that has 
prevailed in the Central States re 
gion through the pioneering and 
development stages has paralleled 
other 


has been 


regions 
little 
maintenance of 
the 
and fire and grazing of 


those of hardwood 
Cutting 
thought 
stands 

belt 
the upland area have contributed 


done with 
viven to 
Livestock grazing in 


corn 


vreatly to the deterioration of the 
stands 

The central states has, therefore, 
a high percentage of second growth 
stands that are in need of improve 
ment cuttings. Markets are needed 
to make these cuts practical 


In the recent survey of forest 


resources of Illinois 2 it was 
found that in the 
stands, ‘‘less than one-third of the 
volume was in grade 1 and 2 saw 
This further states 


that these logs produce the high 


saw timber 


logs 


report 


quality material required by the 
cooperage, veneer, and furniture 


least 14 inehes in 


with five sixths of 


Logs at 
bark 
the surface on the three best 
of defeet in not more than two cuttings 
Lumber from normally 
grade at least 60 percent No. 1 Common 


setter 


Grade 1. 
diameter inside 
faces clear 


such logs will 


least 12 inches in 
two thirds of 


Logs at 
inside bark 
three 
than three cuttings 


iameter with 


the surface on the best faces clear 
of defect in not more 
from such logs will 
grade at least 35 percent No 
ind Better 


Grade 


Lumber normally 


1 Common 


l 
least 


Merchantable 
diameter 


logs at 
bark 


requirements of higher 


8 inches in inside whieh 
meet the 
Such logs will normally 
less than 35 pereent No. 1 


fetter lumber or will be 


do not 
produce 


grad Ss 
Common and 
suitable only 


for ties or timbers 
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The 
of low quality 


industries large proportion 


timber presents a 
utiliza 
For the 
Missouri Ozarks, Quigley (7) also 


serious problem in forest 


tion and management 


** Forest Figures 
that 
foot 


states, Survey 


show 39 percent of the 


total cubic volume is in cull 
trees.’’ 

While the proportion of qaulity 
timber may vary in the other cen 
tral states the situation is more or 
less comparable. The problem is 
to maintain a flow of high quality 
industries that 
find profitable 


means of utilizing the over supply 


material to those 


require it and to 
of low grade material. Buyers rep 
resenting veneer firms, the cooper 
age industry, and the large saw 
mills make beaten paths to the door 
of those who own high grade stump 
age but the ery of those, whose 
timber is of low quality is, ‘* Where 
is there a market for my timber? 
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Grazing on the Texas National Forests 


grow 

in the 

compar 

sharecropper and 
Th 


has been with 


stockman 
re ropper 
long time, but 


neither has 


h improvement ; while the 


like the farmer, has taken 


advantage of science and has im 
ine reased 
The 
riacl 


the 


proved and 


production 


the alue f his enterprise 


stock grazing business has 


improvements but not where 


stock are grazing in the open piney 


voods rane 


When the 
Texas 


national forests of 


were put under formal ad 


nistration in 1936, grass was ree 
urce in keeping 
n ultiple th 3 , 


Servier. A 


as sent t 


poles of 


rate in 


and 
resou The plan 
one, but 

i prac 
put into 


] the 


anavgement 


forest was 


>) in 
available to 
vrazineg man 
uct allotment 


mprovements 


as a 


SOUret 


would always come from the local 
people, 


when suitable areas were available 


and that this should be met 


There was no plan for large com 
mercial grazing similar to that in 
the West 

The 


number of live stock on open range 


tabulation below shows the 
and under permit or control on the 
forests between 


Sheep, 


national 
1937 and 1947 


not 


Texas 
goats, and 


hogs were and still are not 


permitted on forest land 


“Ope n 


range’ in the South refers to land 


on which stock graze uncontrolled 


by fence and without regard to 


Figures in the tabula 
the 


ownership 


tion original 


uphold 


tion by the 


assump 
rangers and supervisor 
number of 
the 


tional forest 


that the stock would ce 


crease on open range on na 
The 1951 fig 
less than shown 
forced 


stockmen to sell heavilv. The 


lands 


ures may be 


even 


because the drv season has 
mans 
trend in 


reflects the 


upward permitted stock 


influence of stock laws 


requiring Tenecing in two counties 


and that trie more prowressive 


ranche requesting permits for 
! to control 


of cattle 


fenced or closed areas 


their better vrack 


(irazing use from 1937 to 


1946 


Was administered 


considered and 
rather 


The 


vided small spec ial vse 


minor secondary re 
national forests pro 
nastiures f 


vr 
t 


al farmers, or grazing permits 
stockmen in fenced 
Many fenced 
1 to 3 


because the stockmen 


the larger 
plantation 


areas 


were abandoned vears 
found 
would 


with sup 


nelosed pastures 
t cattle. even 
The 


was rapidly reat 


eeding closin 


T grass 


it! taken 


er look was 
he light 
in demand 


Paul Y. 


Lufkin, Texas 


Vincent 


demand came not only from local 


people but from outsiders, partic 
stock 


demand from local people was from 


ularly from several larger 


men in southwestern Texas 
two Causes ] 


of stock 


The better quality 
seemed to be foreing the 
local stockman to fence pastures so 
that his animals would not become 
mixed with the open range type 

that is, the 
imum benefit from his high priced 
bulls ; 


counties 


could get 


1 
so one 


maxX 


and (2) in several of the 
laws 
the 


keep his animals under fence. TI 


stock were passe«l 


which required stockman to 


increased demand required a_ re 


consideration and re-evaluation of 


timber grow 


the relationship of 
cattle 


Ing and forest 


vrazing on 


land. There was also the question 


of grazing as an aid in reducing 


fuel, thus facilitating protection 


from fire, and the possibility of in 

creasing revenue from grazing 
The progress of the stoekman in 

the piney woods was indicated by 


one of them at a pasture meeting 
sponsored’ by the Soil Conservation 
About 200 


attended 


Service and 


old fel 


farmers 
stockmen One 


low, talking to a group of 


nies, made a statement which ts in 
thinking by 
‘You know 


farmed for 30 


trend of 
the stockmen Ile 
fellers, | 


workin’ 


dicative of a 
said 
Vears 
my heart 


out. trvin’ to 


grow cotton, corn, and peanuts, and 
livin’ 


feller 


and 


was just barely makin’ a 


while my neighbor, a voune 


business 
Ile was 
While | was 


‘hoppin’ cotton, he 


vot into this 


pastiire 


put some ood Cows on it 


makin’ money 
Wwas settin’ 
his front h lookin’ at his ¢ 


| 
ibe 


pore 


thinking 


so ] done sO 


tit make mor 
F eonla 
business 


fellers that 
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deal that has hit us vet 


The old man had a point and he 
well It 


stated it very is obvious 


that improved pastures in and 


around the forests are increasing, 


and also that the quality of cattle 


on these pastures is improving 


Phe possible 


| hnportance of 


vrass 
is shown by a statement by Dr 
V. A. Young of Texas A & M Col 
lewe In studies of cattle and graz 
Ing in found that about 
the 


were lo 


Texas, he 


ten vears two-thirds ot 


ago 


total 


number of animals 


cated in western Texas, but now 


two-thirds of them are located in 


eastern T This is a significant 


Cattle from 


PXas 


change in distribution 


western Texas are being moved to 


eastern Texas and put on fenced 


ranges or improved pastures, As 


tell 


ease of cattle on the 


far as we can there is no in- 


open range 

Why this demand for grazing in 
eastern Texas by Texas 
Fifteen 


through 


western 


cattlemen ? vears ago | 


traveled Texas, from E 


Paso to Texarkana. I recall vividly 


the height of the grass in the 


west 
ern plains countrys In the sum 
mer of 1947 | traveled through the 
First, | 


same country noticed a 


browse line in the serubby timber 
lack of For 


rocks 


and next the 
miles all 


One 


yrass 


one could see was 


could walk miles on rocks and 
never touch soil So | 


why the cattle distribution 
East 


like a 


stana 
¢ 


has shifted from west to east 


probably looks 


Texas 
cattleman’s dream with 4-foot grass 
and plenty of water, even discount 
ing the lack of grass of high palat 


ibility 


Thus, the redistribution of cat 


tle, the establishment of stock laws, 
the improved quality of cattle, and 
the suecess of the improved pas 
ture program, clearly indicated 
that grazing policies should be se 
riously reconsidered. Accordingly, 


a new poliey statement and plan 
the Texas Na 
coordinating 
wildlife, 


tion, and watershed protection. The 


was prepared for 


tional Forests graz 


ing with timber, recrea 
revised policy statement and plan 
was not as technically comprehen 
sive as the original plan, but was 
based on current conditions and 
the need for practical grazing ad 


The 


Was: 


ministration objective, in 


general terms, “To develop 
and maintain range use consistent 
local | 


ecological condi 
tions, and economic situations, par 


with needs 


ticularly with a view of increasing 


and developing the production of 
timber.”’ Supplementing this gen 
eral broad objective statement, the 
policy items agreed upon were: (1 

That 
should be 


2) that 


formal grazing management 
confined to fenced areas; 
forest grazing 
should he 
privately 
that 


practices, in 


national 


facilities and resources 


utilized to supplement 
owned improved pastures ; (3 
sound agricultural 
cluding improvement in grade of 


stock. should be recognized: } 
that preference would be viven to 


plementing 


residents on the basis of 
other 
including their timber and 


sup 
agricultural ac 
tivities 
woods work; (5) aim eventually to 
exclude hogs, sheep, and goats from 
plantations and 


longleaf placing 


exclusion of cattle 


bottomland 


emphasis on 


from forests: and 6 
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that 
permitted at the discretion of the 


necessary deviations would be 


forest supervisor 
The policy clarifies grazing ad 


ministration Certain limitations 


in available knowledge and infor 


mation were recognized. Four spe 
cial needs were listed for follow-up 


These 


stocking and season of use for for 


study were ] Propet 


est grazing lands; (2) the relation 


ship of improved pastures with 


open or fenced national forest graz 


ing lands; (3) the relationship of 


fire, and timber 


ment; and (4 


rrazing Inahage 


how best to educate 


the farmer and stockman in proper 


use of forest grazing lands. Study 


does not mean regular research 
but 


porting by the 


projects observation and re 
rangers on the par 
ticular problems 

Present thinking might be 
follows ] To meet 
cattle should 


to be recognized and per 


sum 
marized as 
local 
continue 


needs, vrazing 
mitted on specified areas suitable 


for grazing, where it will not in 
terfere with the production of tim 
ber; (2) proper perspective should 
be maintained in administering the 
graz'ng resource in relation to the 
primary resource of timber produc 
grazing should be 
limited 


probably a decreasing one, as inten 


Ton: , con 


sidered as a resource, and 


sive timber 


the 
} proper 


hanagement 
the 
stocking, 


Inereases 


density of forest stands; 


season Of tse 


and = distribution, will minimize 


damage to timber stands; and (5 


new plantation areas, rights-of 


way, and other open areas will al 
wavs provide some grazing for lim 


ited numbers of local live stock 





»me Social Aspects of the Forest 
ynservation Problem 


Sc 
Ce 


essential fe 


i The concept is 


applied to minerals 


provided 


il Is ere as 
Nature 
supply 


in limited supply. The 


cannot be inereased, nor 


vill it deteriorate with time 


only problem is the rate at which 


t shall be 


But it 


used 
is not so with timber If 
possible the trees must he pro 


Nature 


fires, 


tected from from 


clineases, 


‘caused and man-caused and 


et when trees mature they 
harvested so as not to destrov 
Further 


be planted and cut-over areas 


mist 


vounye stock trees 


new 
be restored to forest in order 
erosion and to 
Thus, the 


prevent excessive 


floods 


concept 
‘simple though 

o the expert in this field 
represents a comple x of ideas and 


behavior patterns that the public 


vrasps only slowly, and seldom adé 
quate ly 
The explanation of the American 


indifference. or Opposi 
conservation must 
land 


settlement and = resource develop 


the | States This 


in the history of 
nited 


vas settled chiefly by 
ers, and by peopl who wanted 
1790, when the first 


as taken, over 90 
| cainful workers were 
Moreover 
ere convineed that 


this 


iriculture 
eountryv were 
lso believed 


; 


aire PCOTLOTILISTS 


good was 

me serving 

thev belie 
the hest 


ernie 


Charles E. Lively 


tetion ire 

nm board 
board fe 
production | 


2900 million board fe 


estimated that a sustained 


several times that amount 


Inaintained 
But, while the traditional 
the 


least. 


tude of 


American public is 


sav the one of indifference 


toward forest ‘onservatior 


Somme 


this attitude mav be 


Variation in 


distinguished as moves from 


one 


vroup to group. For example, the 


typical attitude of the farmer may 
be characterized about as follows 


trees stand in the farming 
All 
farmed, and 
should be limited to 


it m 


Wav © 


arable land should be 


wood 


the retore Torest 


trees 


land, or 


Waste 


wt to land Some 


hon-crop 


trees are needed for firewood, for 


fencing materials, for repairs, as a 


shade for eattle, and for a habitat 


{ 
rood 


or squirrel and coon. Some 


sized trees nt av even ly needed 
building materials, but in the 
lumber will be bought rath: 


eut ar 


of timber as a 


has little or no conception 


erop and never fig 


ures timber in his income 
fuel 


lot. He does 


value of 


xcept in 


terms of used from the wood 


not caleulate the in 


ventory timber vrowing 


on the back forty nor does he 


value of its annual 


Most of 


vrasp the 


estimate the 
vrowth thos 


clearly value o 


stand of timber dc not attem 


ange what thev have 
neth of the 


Americal 


nood to do much 


waiting 
farmer is not 
build 
\fte ) 


ration 
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e rather than crea rel ! The age-old tl that 


as the forest is con brother and sister may not marry 
Barring the conservation ! ill enforced with a high degrees 


and the nature lovers who ’ Tectiveness without benefit of 


ut) no group } police Every child is 


f 


orests and fi schooled as he grows up by his par 


ts, playmates, : ‘hers, that 
patent daw 


does not 


even consider marrving 
nee.. The 4 ire prol heating cr: sistee Wiclaiions of 


part ol 


lex ana annot 


apart Trom it 


7 aise 
ev clearly . } thev had ) 
In a Democracy the People Must ae ‘ poe 
Assume Responsibility pandas 


thev saw to it that 
everyone complied, not through po 


\il people, whether their system 


lice action merely, but by training 
_ of social organization. be simple or 
sional Trips to Torest j F These 


up their children to believe in the 
complex, possess certain behavior — pecessity of the 
people are commonly both ignorant | 
: ° compulsives which are called mores Reduced to 
f the significance of the "ests ony , 
S These mores consist of inflexible ‘vies 


prescribed action 


simplest terms folk 


they visit and indifferent to their group compulsives, arise out 
wD i Mea Wek Mace Be rules of behavior concerning cet of conviction based pon necessity 
Wwe le °° ‘ if i ' rat ! ri . 
tain things which are thought to - ; 
place to go: to hunt, to fish, to a 1 , People usually rally to meet a 
2 : ae al t ce ; ’ : : 
imp out to hike with mera and 4 eames ul to their survival or we enacing situation, such as anim 
‘ i ol ) Af y i te ‘ < « . 7 hl 
- fare. They are not primarily stat , po er Re : > - 
bird glasses. It’s a place where ‘ 3 , 11 vasion or an epidemic. Put six per 
. ain ela elialatn Tee poisoning itory laws enforced by police pow sons on a life raft in mid-ocean 
one ve tick on 
. aaa ia nae ia tatutor AWK ¢ } ¢ : 
mosquito bites, and other annoying r, although many statutory Taw with one gallon of water, and rigid 
nos ) es, an er i y 
i : are based upon them. Rather. they 
ACOUISITIONS These people are thor ¢ 


. are informal, unwritten laws which 
oughly habituated to life in mod 


rules of use develop quickly 


: ‘ In our society, it now seems that 
lave come to Possess the force of 


on - we may have gone too far toward 
custon Thev are enforced by the 


n houses and on city sidewalks, 


and thev go into the timber with divesting ourselves of compulsives 


people and for the basis of the . 
! Pp _ ; : “8 for the puble ood Many theorists 


their habits in good working order ete law”? Childret are 
ve 9 es : e held that as the traditional. 
brought up obey t 


v and respec 


They light their pines and ciga 

toss aside lichted matches ; behavior compulsives be 
= These WIOTES and hemes evervone 

tte stubs wherever they dissipated, rules of public 
; ° Wn the soOcTety becomes a ‘police 

the pipes, start os 

. as man ‘hecking and reportine on 

ampfires and leave them burning 


empty welfare based upon scientifie prin 


ciples would take their places as 


all of his associates and members . : 
Thev have no vested interest in the : . gnides to public welfare. But some 
4 oe of his group to see that the mores 
timber why should they be con 


are yheved Violators are sum 


thing has gone awry. The tradi 
ernes bout 3 , | ess the ; 
rned a whe , inl marily and severely punished 


tional compulsives have been large 
em or unless the 


smoke annoys lv dissipated, but many of the new 
fire may, perchance, endanger their Among prelterate peoples, who er tenets of public welfare. even 


though scientifically established 
have not vet been fully accepted 


: , pa YOSSE a relatively simple cial 
hances of getting out. These peo possess SeMagyee SAD 


ple like to « limb the fire tower. view reanization. a high proportion of 
the landscape, and watch the rang all rules of behav igr fall in’ this by the economic, social, and politi 
or triangulate an area. But they ‘ls of traditional mores. In our cal leaders of society. The prin 
feel no responsibility for the pro society however. the intellectual ciple of conservation of natural re 
lem he faces: only admiration for sophistication that has come from conprees represents a case in point 
the skill of an expert mobility. from secular edueation 

and from the enlt of science, has 


guides to rational social behavior 
dour earlier 


faith in the traditional mores, and 


But. even though the scientific 
on in this manner : 
: é effectively dissipate 
the approximate atti may be ery stal clear to the leaders 
arious groups of peo 5 
has gradually venerated an. atti 

the 


tude of contempt for the older be 


of society (and they are not always 
sone ta conkenk a0 so), their implications for public 
But perhaps we have gone welfare do not appear to diffuse 


¢ 


; liefs that are not thoroughly veri ; 
enough to make clear the point ae ; : . o the masses of people rapidly 
. e 4 fied by science. Yet fragments still 
that neo mayor sevment 0 he > 


enough and effectively enough to 


carry the sort of conviction that 


\merteal public How regards the 


» its survival leads to onform'ts Also, present 


lumbermen . Ps ail ina , . a ‘ : . : methods 


ind f rearing and educating 
is to eut lumber children in our society seem to be 
protect erowing entirely inadequate for the task of 
attitudes are essen her-or y 1 ae ss t] 


preparing em to carry out any 





ribed code of wel 


table 


pres 
The 
] 
(pte 


asure © 


ner result is 
although enjoying 
personal free 
not always display the re 
at is born of a well devel 
oped 


More spe 


vation 


of social responsibilits 


ifically with respect to 


onsel whatever behavior 
ompulsives toward conservation 


in forefathers may have 


lost in the course of ther 


om Europe and setth 


] f 
ana 


abundant re 
eneration 
reared 


pulsives 


and 


etter me 


r the people 


‘ 
our 


eonserva 
eloping a 


re sponsib | 


ane 


natural re 


rvation 


will not 


attituel 
Attitua 

in the main 
lv comes as 
significant 


thy person c 


so much propaganda and so-called 


educational material is of no con- 


sequence ; it produces no such ex 
perience in the life of the people 
exposed to it 

An important initial 
the attitudes of 


consists of transmitting effectively 


step in 


changing others 


to them some concept which may 


form the basis of new behavior pat 
terns. To be effectively transmitted 
to large numbers of people with a 


view to changing their attitudes, 


a concept must possess certain char 


acteristics 1) it he eclemen 


must 
clear and 


stability Se 


lary, it must be cut, 


>) It 
lected 


clarify the 


must 


py ISSESS 


illustrations may serve to 


nature of these charac 


Teristics 
Fire is always bad for trees,”’ 


represents a simple concept; but, 


for 


‘js not a simple con 


onservation is. good the na 


tional welfare 
cept. Too many people cannot im 


mediately visualize in conerete 


terms just what ‘‘conservation’’ in 


how it affects the 


As to the 


ment that an easily 


volves. or Just 


national welfare require 
transmissible 
must be clear cut, 


cones pt 


compare 
the con 
“with that of 
Although the 


as been in 


f ** fire.” or 


trees ““ par 


term “‘parity’’ 


constant use in the 


iricultural adjustment program 


for some 15 vears and has been 


videly publicized, an lowa paper 


recently found five different 
finitions of if In use in that area 
The third that of 


stability 


requirement, 
means that if the trans 
itted concept Is to be effective in 
it must 
Th 
attitudes by 


not 
equentls reason Is 
to change educa 
al means usually requires time 


ire ois bad tor trees” re presents 


for, generally 
bad for 


with the 


stabl eon ept; 
alwaus 


that 


re os 
colipare 
relationship in 
When the 
small, it 
buck and the hunt 
do that 


that end is achieved 


ind do wild 


onservation deer 


llation. ois SeeTUS best 


only the 


ic Is edueated to 
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Nature 
trive 


and public restraint con 
to increase the deer popula 
to the buck 


and doe should be taken to prevent 


tion point where both 


predatory developments and mass 
starvation. At this point, an ob 
jecting, incredulous public must be 
re-educated. But, by the time this 
change in attitude has been success 
fully effected, Nature 
have contrived to reduce 


and man 
the deer 
population to where only the buck 
should be the 
tional 


taken, and educa 
begin all over 
that 
stable concept presents serious dif 


ficulties to the 


must 


process 


again. Thus, we see the un 


person engaged in 
mass education 
But the effective transmission of 


a new concept, or idea, does not 
necessarily result in corresponding 
lv new habits of thought or action 
Unless there is motivation, the will 
to do, not much is likely to happen 
Jt has that 


motivation can often be 


long been recognized 


such sup 


plied by relating the new idea to 
the self-interest of each individual 
But self-interests vary, and not all 
Interests are equally effective as 
motivators to any particular action 
Furthermore, the mass edueator 
can seldom know enough about the 
interests of his public to determine 
which ones are likely to prove most 
effective 


particularly true in the area of for 


for his purpose. This is 
If, for example, 


better, 


est conservation 


it were possibl to obtain 


more detailed classifications of the 


people who forest fires. it 


cause 
would be helpful in planning more 
effective campaigns of prevention; 
matter. <At 


unable to 


but it Is not an easy 


present we seem To be 
vet much bevond the recognition of 
people who have 


to the 


broad vroups of 


some direct relation forests 


{ 


in areas of hazard 


hard 


point ot 


varving fire 


such as the conifers and 


Thus 


mia 


woods from one 


view, we think of three groups 
involved in 
People whe 
] 


ot people who may be 


burning ] 


woods 


live an the forest and are closely 


identified with it. This relatively 


small likely to be more 


group os 


sensitive to forest welfare than 


most other groups, 


particularly if 
they live in a forest that rates high 
» 


as a fire hazard Farmers who 
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live nearby the forest 


indiffer 
ent to its benefits, especially in the 


forest and are commonly 


hardwood areas and in areas where 
strong emphasis is placed upon suc- 
cessful farming. (3) People outside 
forest areas. These are chiefly non 
farmers and townspeople who go to 
the forest for 


If they become involved, 


area recreation and 
diversion 
because of 
The 


three 


it is mostly ignorance 


relative im 


and carelessness 


portance of these groups as 


woods burners, of course, varies 


both in place and time. <A_ forest 
area overrun by city recreationists 
presents a different problem from 
that of a forest local 


ot her 


burned by 


farmers for traditional or 


cultural reasons 

From the point of view of imme 
diate motivation, we 
deliberate 


may recognize 
woods hur ners and ace 
dental burners. The first intention- 
ally set fires, sometimes as protest 
or reprisal, sometimes to kill ‘‘ var- 
for diversion 


mints,’” sometimes 


Accidental burners have no deliber- 
ate intent; they are merely careless 
with fire, or ignorant of 


they 


Its poten 


tialities. Typically, drop a 


lighted match or cigarette stub, or 


fail to extinguish a campfire 


But such broad classifications, 


though useful, are not sufficient to 
reveal the specific characteristics of 


the people who are responsible for 


starting forest fires. Is there an 


age concentration of those who 


start fires? From what socio 
conomic, occupational, and eduea 
they 


often 


classes. or levels. do 


Are such 


started by single individuals, or by 


tional 


come ? fires more 


two or more persons moving and 


The 


cpu stions 


acting as a group: 
these and similar 
be valuable 


about the 


answers To 
would 


If more were known 


specific individuals who 


start fires in each broad forest area 


their 
what 


come from. what 


and work are 


They are 
likely to have little respect for the 


they were doing when they started 
the fire, and just how they started 
the blaze, 
‘ould be 
therefore 


educational programs 
made more specific, and, 
effec 


statistics, if 


presumably more 


tive. Hlowever, such 
not impossible, are extremely difti 


cult to obtain 


What to Do 


Time and social change 
mittedly the 
changing the attitudes and values 
Here, 


concerned with the development ot 


are ad 
supreme factors in 


of men however, we are 
man-made programs that will not 
the 


will with some degree of certainty 


only shorten time factor but 


produce attitudes more favorable 
to forest conservation. Only a few 
of those that appear most promis 
ing can be listed here, but they may 
serve to suggest many others to the 
reader.4 
Suggestions Relating to Mass Education 
1. Test all posters, movies, ete., 
that 
they produce the desired effect. The 


before releasing them to see 
devastating results of a fire are no 
doubt for this 
pose thana picture of the fire itself 


2 Stress do. 


more effective pur 


action, things to 
ideas 
the 


Convey 


rather than merely 
3. Don't overload 
Attempt to 
one idea at a time 

4 Vary 
different 
terms of their particular interests 
Let local 
the selection 


subject 


matter only 


educational materials 


for areas and groups in 


and problems leaders 


participate in and 
preparation of materials 


>. Prepare special materials for 


suggestions given here ire not 
the author of this paper 
ere developed by the Na 
Human Rela 
the Ameriean Asso 


nt of Seience n 


yunell on 


personnel of — the 


iring the vears 


i member o 
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the public schools. These should 
embody art, dramatics, geography, 
and social studies 

6 Give wide publicity to forest 
fires and link them with national 
cle fense 

7. Stimulate local *‘ grass roots’’ 
the 


such as the ** Keep Oregon Green”’ 


movements adapted to area, 
movement 
8. Promote youth clubs in for 
estry and nature study similar to 
the 4-IT Clubs 
9. Search 


out the local leaders 


in strategic and dangerous areas, 


hold 


fire 


for them; 
the 
forest 


and short courses 
but in 
the 


to them and their neighbors 


not in fighting. 


meaning and value of 
10. Give particular attention to 


cultivating and educating sports 


men’s groups. Their magazines are 
effective ; 
11. Join the Agri 


cultural Extension Service and de 


them 


use 
hands with 
velop effective programs of farm 
forestry. County extension agents 
with training in forestry are help 
ful when located in forest areas 
Suggestions Relating to the Forest 
Service Personnel and to Research 
number of 
the 
the 
Pro 


rela 


1 Induct a limited 
into 
both 


levels 


trained social scientists 
UC. S. Forest Service at 


national and regional 
for 


tions with respect to forestry and 


vide research in human 
the use of 


2. Make 


havior in 


forest areas 


studies of human 


forest areas, and of the 


incidence of man-caused forest 


fires, particularly in’ troublesome 
places. Make studies in areas where 
marked change for better or worse 
has occurred with a view to deter 
mining what has effected the 
change 

3 Introduce more social sciences 
into the both 
the 


means 


training of foresters 
the 


schools of forestry, and by 


as a part of curricula in 


of short courses for field personnel 
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A Small-Tree Diameter Gage 
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Marcu 1952 
measurement of tooth marks! 
that the 


(Tamiasciurus hudso 


and 
red 


suggested squirrel 
Cus richard 
sont was responsible ; they were 
numerous and active over the area 
Claw marks on tagged trees were 
well-defined, especially on slightly 
that the 


animals were using runways. Plac- 


leaning trees, suggesting 


ing the tags off these runways had 
little effect on interference. Partial 
de- 


equally di- 


disfigurement and complete 


struction about 


Parts 


were 
of 
small pieces were either left where 


vided tavs in large or 
they fell or were removed perhaps 
for nesting material. 

The Whitman National Forest in 
eastern Oregon, using a_ corre 
sponding type of tag and the same 
method of attachment during a pe 
ot 


similar 


weather, 
of 


riod warm reports a 


instance interference 
from squirrels 

Judging from these observations, 
persons who wish to mark trees to 
over a short period should deter- 
the of 
treated with repellent or resort to 
the 


mine efficiency paper tags 
common type of nailed 
If an effective 


found, paper 


more 


aluminum tag re- 


pellent can be tags 
may still offer the advantage of be- 
ing cheaper to apply. 
James D. Curtis, Forester, 
Intermountain Forest and Range 
Erperiment Station, Ogden, Utah 


Timber Insurance 
**When a conservative insurance 


to a 
principal 


company lends big money 


lumber concern whose 
security is standing timber, and an 
other company writes a policy of 
the 


that’s news.”’ 


fire on same stand 
ing timber 
R. T. Titus, editor of Western For 
est Industries De- 
cember 28, 1951 

The Insurance Com 
pany $1,750,000 to 
Southern Oregon Sugar Pine Cor- 

of Medford 
for the loan is approxi 
300,000,000 board feet of 
the lumber firm 


Insurance 
So say's 
Review, in his 
issue 

Travelers 
has loaned 
poration Principal 
security 
mately 
timber owned by 
on 18,000 acres in southern Oregon 
and northern California, and op- 
including three 


erating facilities 


sawmills 


insurance 
that 
‘*unusual 


Officials of the 
at Portland 
of loan 


ou 


com- 
this 
but 
manage- 


pany said 


ty pe was 
modern timber 


that 


based 


ment methods make such a 
loan feasible.”’ 

Another remarkable of 
the transaction, reported Herman 
G 


manager for the lending company, 


feature 
Green, Portland mortgage loan 


was the mortgagee’s policy of fire 


insurance on standing timber, writ- 
& 
Forest-Cover Maps Can Be 


Forest-cover maps of reasonable 
accuracy can be made photograph- 
counties or groups of 
litle cost 


conventional 


ically for 


counties at very 


By methods, ac- 
curate forest area and forest type 
maps are costly and time-consum 
ing to prepare This is especially 
true where forests occur mainly as 
and = scattered 


The 


and type maps now being made are 


irregular, small, 


farm woodlands forest area 
mainly for regions where the most 
important volume of timber is lo- 
on blocks of 


Although these may 


cated extensive for- 


provide 


ests 
for the needs of foresters working 
with public lands and the indus- 
tries supplied by these lands, maps 


are not being prepared for for 


esters, industry operators, and 


land-use planners working with 


FOREST COVER 
OF 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


a 


re) 


Fig. 1. 


woodlands. 


‘ 


a2t 


ten Dooly & Co... of Portland. 
This, it was indicated, may be the 
first policy of its kind written in 
the United States. 

Mr. Titus continues editorially, 
‘Chalk up another home run for 
with 


by 


modern forest management, 
its improved and improving meth- 
ods of fire control, insect control, 
selective cutting, wood utilization, 
reforestation.’ 


EMANUEL 


and 
FRITZ. 


® 


Made Cheaply and Quickly 


The forest cover in 16 counties of southern Illinois 


small, scattered farm woodlands. 
These people often want maps to 
show the general location, pattern, 
and of 
county or group of counties. Many 
the States re- 
gion have as much as 50,000 acres 
of forest 


area 


importance forests in a 


counties in Central 


land. Because this forest 
along drainage 
farm woodland to 
is difficult for 
many industry operators, and for- 


is seattered 


lines and from 
farm woodland, it 
esters as well, to visualize the im- 
of the available 
Maps showing only for- 


portance forests 
to 


est cover would help foresters in 


them 


their day-to-day contacts when dis 
cussing much of the data we have 
forest volumes, and for- 


on area, 


est types 
Figure 1, showing the forest coy- 


er of 16 southern Hlinois counties, 


The black areas indicate 





furest 


cover map ol 


reasonabl curacy made by a 


quick and method at a very 


small cost “orest areas normally 


show on aerial photos 


With 


aver ial 


up darker 
land fe 


nad the 


than do other atures 


this in ounts 


photo Tricte the 
Producti 


stration 


xX sheets supplied by 
Marketing 


photographed using 


mand Admin 
were 
and the film 


to obtain 


a contrasty film was 


processt ad 


maXinitim con 


trast Enlargements were made 


from the order to cet 


negatives in 


all county images to the same scal 


\gain, contrasty enlarging paper 


differ 


forest 


bring the 


the 


Was used to our 


ence between black 


md white 


These 


were 


non-Torest 


the 


areas 


index sheets 


copies of 


then made into a= mosaic 


Figure lisa ore atly reduced copy 


of the mosaic which is about 20 by 
4 inches 

At the 
some de 
\n cree 


~ vuithe rl 


small shown here 


tail in the cture is lost 


f 


thoroughly familiar with 


IHinois 


whe re a 


will notice cer 


tain areas little too much 


! indicated and other are 


rest is 


enough is shown. T 


been 


not 
mve orreec 
effort in 


the 
bla k 


and 
w straight 
howing up 
nication 


patter 


marks on the original aerial photos 
dark 
method of 


and = by shadows resulting 
the 


photos 


from matching the 


aerial used in preparing 
the eountys index sheets. These pat- 
been eliminated 
the 
marks and shadows on the counts 


before they 


terns could have 


by painting out collimating 


index sheets were 


copied 


Keeping these shortcomings in 


mind, you still can get a good im 


pression of the general location, 
pattern, and importance of the for 


Note that 
tend to 


ests in southern Hlinois 
the bottomland 
form solid 


forests 
black lines along the 


drainages. The upland forests tend 


to form more irregular patterns 
and occur more often as small, iso 


lated woodlands 


about 
Much of this 
spent experi 


This project represents 


one week's work 


time, however, was 


menting with darkroom procedures 
This was not an exhaustive study, 
and the procedures probably could 


be much improved by someone 


familiar with photography and 


darkroom work. If anyone is in 
the details of the 
followed, [ will be gtad to 


terested in pro 

cedure | 

supply information 

QO. Kerra Herentson, 
Forest Economist, 

Central States Forest 


Erperiment Station 


Comparison of Firm and Medium Mull in 


Northern Mississippi 


nin 


super 


Medium 


1Orit 


mull 


over firm 


also 
mull 
pil 


exchangeable cal 


following 


$60 


prope rties 


1.86 milligran 


100 


6.42 vs 

total 
: depth 
Finally 
reater volume 
vailabl 


infiltration 


ents per 


vrams 


73 vs. 63 percent 


15 
ill hada eg 


inches the 


res more a 
ind an 
as rapid as that for 
Sudan 


si 
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danense grown on the two humus 
that the 
suited to 


indicated 
better 
the 


tv pes medi 


mull was plant 


growth than firm mull. Given 


equal applications of fertilizer and 
water, Sudangrass grown on the 
mull averaged 41 


dry 


medium percent 
per plant than 
firm mull. The dif 
ference is attributed chiefly: to the 
better 


more weight 


that grown on 


root svstem developed on 
the medium mull, which supplied 
offered 
chanical impediment to the roots 
Ww. M 

Southern Forest Experiment 
Station, 


Vew Orleans, La 


more oxygen and less me 


BROAD! OOT, 


> hm & 


Field Desk for Section 
Secretaries 

Harvey R 

treasurer of the Allegheny Section, 

has found the Army field desk ideal 

to carry Section files and records to 

is 191." x 191, 


Frantz, secretary 


meetings. Its size 


x 191,” 

Carried like a suitease it can be 
when 
There 
files, 


set on a table or chair and 


opened, it becomes a desk 


are compartments for books, 


and writing materials and across 


smaller 
one the 
When neces 


drawer for 
Wherever 


his office 1s 


the top Is a 
articles 


thers 


opens 


desk 


sary the desk may be 


shipped by express 
These 


most of the 


bought 


Na\ 


field desks may 
Army and 


trom 


s for $4.95 





American Forest Policy 
The book Forest 
Policy a study of Government Ad 


Con 


Ame rican 


ministration and Economic 


trol’ is the outcome of an extensive 
project initiated in 1947 by the In 
stitute of Public Administration of 
which Dr 

dent. The 


project 


Luther Gulick is presi 
stated purpose of the 
was to find out what hap- 
pens *‘when government takes posi 
tive action to solve an economic 
problem.’ Forestry was selected as 
a fruitful field for this purpose be 
while not typical of all na 


cause, 


tional problems, ‘‘it does present 
an array of administrative experi 
ence over a considerable span of 
years ys 

In undertaking the 


Grulick “We will 
attention particularly on 


study Dr 
focus our 

the ad 
questions We will 
to resolve the 


wrote 


niinistrative 
abl 


wller questions nor 
| 7 


not be basic 


the tech- 


nical questions related to forest 


maintenance and use of timber re 
sources.’ 

Within the framework of the ad 
forest 


ministration of policy, Dr 


Gulick’s conclusions are, with some 
notabl stimulating. 


hits 


exceptions, 


constructive, and timely. He 


the nail on the head in his empha 
sis on the responsibility to the pub 
lic inhe 


It is 


rent in all land ownership 


heartening and timely for 


him to declare that the publie in 
erest in forestry requires positive 
governmental action in luding con 


trol of cutting practices; that pub 


lie action has not eliminated pri 


vate enterprise—in_ fact, ‘*that 


even the most extreme forestry 


regulations proposed would 


probably enhance the true eco 


nomic interests of the owner on a 


long-run basis.”’ 
Tan the 


opinion it 


present climate of public 
is also gratifying for the 
report to say that extensive public 
forest land ownership has been a 
onstructive element in American 
forest polices 


Dr. Gulick 


pavs 


tribute to the 


effectiveness of federal leadership 


in Torestry The declares 
that the federal 
furnished the initiative and estab 
lished 
operative programs with the states 
The 
courage 


state 


report 
government has 


essential standards in co 


federal-aid device does en 
the 


programs 


rapid adoption of 
The importance 
of research and the need for a fed 


eral research program are also 
recognized 

the 
bility for policy formation and en 
which Dr. Gulick be 


lieves the forestry profession now 


The emphasis on responsi 


forcement, 


holds, is challenging. Based on 
what has happened in forestry, he 
says that ‘‘no new governmental 
program should be undertaken un 
less, at the same time, a parallel 
effort is made to recruit and train 
staff 

This may require a personnel pro 


back the 


fessional schools and the universi 


an appropriate working 


gram reaching into pro 


ties.’’ 
In Chapter Vi 
American 


‘New Ap 
Forest ry Rts 
diffi 


somewhat beyond his orig 


proaches to 


Dr. Gulick 


dence” 


goes ‘‘with great 
inal intent and makes a number of 
suggestions for solution of the na 
tion's forest problems 

Ile pleads for considering for 
whole fabric of the na 


estry in the 


tional economy rather than in any 


specialized technological context 
this end he 


establishment of a 


advocates 
land 
and water planning agency in the 
Office of the President. It 


Toward 


national 


is worth 
noting that he makes no mention of 
river-basin planning or river-basin 
authorities but writes only in the 
context of national programs 

He also pleads for closer coop 
eration between government and 
business : ‘‘ The first step is research 
to establish the facts of the situa 
tion and the current and long-time 
This research must be free 
Then there 


joint discussions leading to mutual 


trends 


from bias must be 


definitions of function 


narrowed by 


lv agreed 
and policy areas of difference 


should — be explicit 
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Points of View 


statement. Experience shows that 


such clarification can be worked 
eut, with the aid of skilled and im 
partial staffs and chairmen, even 
where very sharp differences of 
interests are involved.”’ 

Getting 
problems, Dr 
‘there must be no 
doubt that fire, 
protection in the 


city, 


down to more specific 


Gulick declares 
shadow of a 
pest and disease 
forest, as in the 
justifies and demands re 
action 


the establishment of adequate pro 


straints upon private and 
tective forces.”’ 

Also constructive is the timely 
recommendation for a more active 
governmental land purchase poliey 
to be developed jointly by the na 
tional the 


embrace (1 


government 
This 
consolidation of 


and by 
would 


states 


existing public 


forest units, (2) watershed lands 


when unwill 


private owners “‘are 
ing or unable to discharge their re 
thus defined by 


‘all natural or potential 


sponsibilities as 


law,’’ (3 


forest lands which are found to be 


submarginal from an economic 
under 


**The 


sponsibility of 


standpoint private owner 


ship.”” (4 


Ianagement re 


land thus pur 


chased should, as far as possible, 
be assigned to the local levels.’’ 
Although that ‘‘In 
a few reliance of the nation 
on the has resulted in a near 


failure of the 


recognizing 
states 
state 
private forestry 


programs,’’ Dr. Gulick advorates 
“VIZOrouUus effort to develop effec 
state forest 


‘Federalism 


tive administration. ”’ 


will not long survive 


unless in each functional area the 


effort is made to maintain and de 
velop local responsibility and en 
forcement as far as this is 


tieal.”’ ‘*‘ Where 


work toward our solutions, 


prac 
there is time te 
where 
nation-wide uniformity is not of 
the facts call for 
local 


adaptation, as they do with for 


the essence, W here 


extensive divergence and 


estry, if requires no argument to 
at the long-run suc 
itself will re 
the de 
centralized assignment of responsi 


bilits and 


demonstrate t! 


cess of the program 


quire heavy reliance upon 


function 
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Comment on “Just What is 
Conservation?” 
The article What is 


sSurvation?”" by Fritz in 


-Just Con 
Emanuel 
1952 


is a stimulus that arouses 


the January JOURNAL O 


FORESTRY 


many responses 


reasonable that there 


It seems 


would be general ace ptance of the 


definition that Conservation 1s 


that basically it is 


that it applies to all 


natural resources and also to the 


‘ort, materials, and 
‘Conservation 
shonld he aul F ifS roots is 


[ hesitate to raise a question 


about anything in an article witl 


which | find myself in such gen 
rd. However, my 


With apologies 
I should like to pre 


CUPLOSITN 
best of me 
author 
sent two pomnts 
First. in the 


tion that 


author’s explana 
conservation applies not 
all other natu 


only to forests but to 


ral resources, he did not inelude 
natu 


Also 


resourees 


wildlife resources among the 
resources listed. Why 
not vegetational 
han forests have been in 


Many MW ill 


at recreation 


argue perhaps 


scenic and 


values of national 


our 
monuments and wilder 


as are also. natural re 


which call for ‘‘ wise use”’ 


sources 
within the definition of Conserva 
There still others 


My second point arises from the 


tion may hy 


statement that if one were to ask 


1.000 people at a busv street corner 


““What is Conservation?’*’. the au 


that 75 
that 


ess would be per 


answer it applies 
I wonder if that would 
different parts of the 


a state where hunting 


fishing are predominant ree 
ion activities and which has an 
depart 


to be 


state conservation 


answer likely 


s not the 


nservation applies to wild 
din anv agricultural state 
Soil Conservation Serv 
Neultural college ex 
become effec 

is hard to be 
would be for 


solution is to foster 


an ever broader concept as to what 


are our natural resources, human 
as well as physical, together with 
a conservation education program 
which involves a careful analysis 
of ‘* wise use’’ and the development 


of necessary skills, attitudes, and 
appreciations essential to its effec 
tive application 

Ray E. Basserr, 
S. Forest Service, 


Vilwauke é. Wis 


Ohio Maple Syrup Bulletin 
Further Discussion 

The review of Ohio Maple Syrup 
Factors Pro 
duction’ in the 1951 
McIntyre, seems 
For 
mentioned 

left the 
reader with little conception of the 
the bulletin. He 


work 


Nome Influencing 
December 
JOURNAL, by A, ¢ 
to me unfair and misleading 
has 


the most part, he 


only minor details and 


contents of has 


minimized the authors’ and 
leaves the impression that the bul 
letin is not worth reading 

In the last two paragraphs, Mr 
MelIntyre 


the sugar bush and ease of 


discussed openness ot 
gather 
ing sap. His implication was, since 
11 man hours per 100 buckets were 
required for gathering sap in the 
and 10 


ungrazed 


sugar bushes man 


grazed 
hours required in the 
sugar bushes, that sap was as easily 
in the 
Ther 


were an average of 41 buckets per 


gathered in ungrazed as 


more open vrazed bushes 


acre hune in the ungrazed. com 


pared to 26 buckets in the grazed 
Another implication might 
buckets 


together in the un 


bushes 
he that 


located 


since the were 
closer 
erazed bushes, sap gathering was 
underbrush 

that a 
bulletin 


following 


faster in spite of the 
My own 


rounded = re 


feeling is well 
this 


out the 


iew of 
might point 
statements 


While it 


eurate 


is difficult to obtain ae 
comparable information 
the 
data obtained 


from maple producers very 


large amount of the 


Anderson, 


svrup 


did lead to considerable significant 


information. The bulletin appears 
for both sei- 
producers them 


difficult 


written 
the 


to have been 
and 
This 
for the former to discern all proce 


entists 


has made it 


selves 


esses and results; in some places, 


it is doubtless confusing to the 


Nevertheless, 


for both 


producer there is 


much of interest 
The bulletin is divided into four 
factors relating to 


seetions sap 


production, eost of production 
the ideal 


particular interest, are 


marketing, and 


bush. Of 


sugar 
the results found concerning rela 


tionships of amount and sweetness 


of sap with variations in size and 


condition of the tree crown. Cost 
of production is related to:sweet 
ness of sap, size of enterprise, and 
number of buckets hung per acre 
The ideal sugar bush must combine 
labor 


efficient use of equipment, 


and land. The authors have shown 


that large trees which flow sweet 


sap and an operation of at least 
1200 to 1500 buckets are primary 
requirements for efficient produc 
tion 

may be 
state that «i 
did not 


sap yields 


Some specific criticisms 
The 


rection of 


made authors 


exposure have 


much effeet on Con 


sidering a number of sugar bushes 


over a period of years, this may 


be true. For any one bush or sea 


son, direction of mav be 


exposure 
very limiting in sap production. A 
number of presented 


the 


graphs are 


showing relation between vol 
ume or sweetness of sap and several 
leneth of 
d.b.h., 


and growth in rings 


variables, including 


crown, diameter of crown 
crown density, 
per inch. There is little attempt 
to explain cause and effect, and the 
reader must interpret for himself 
the relative importance of the se) 
eral variables 

Many of the facts produced, not 
all entirely new, are not fully recog 
nized by many people interested in 


The 


amount of data presented may be 


maple sap production great 

both convincing and stimulating to 
all concerned 

Rorerrt R. Morrow, Jr., 

Cornell University 





The Psychological Foundations of Conservational 
Behavior 


Godin eneration if foresters 18 


thessing a lopsided development 


theory and 


prac 
vsical scientists and 
gradually dominat 


One readily sue 


nia 


notion that given 
ind 


meet 


ibes, slide rules 


enou 
IBM pun 


mad 


cards man an 
ompliv ated 
The 


individ 


solve the ost 


problen 


natural resources 


role of culture. and of the 


ersonalitvy within that cul 


seldom analvzed 


Hu top 
at k door of poetry 


erhaps that is where 


non-scientific subjects should 
resting to 
what 


k Trom 


handled, but it is inte 


a while pon 


mSservi 

ial behavior in the 

ontinuityv. of 

ure vyenerations 
restraint are 
the catevorv 

or, In contrast 

inhibited 


learly 


pattern of living 


on 
SII port 


inating and useful 


another 


sons or groups 
profile of the 
realize 


probably incomplete b 


sonality I 
prob 


abiv no single persons possesses all 


ana ( that 


these characteristics 


these qualities tend to occur in 


clusters rather than in isolation 
There 


to the sequence in which the factors 


The 


is no particular significance 


are listed attributes are as 
follows 

1. A strong sense of that which 
and of how a fune 
fullfilled efficiently 
This permits one to pene 
trate the 
crustations of frivolity, 


is functional 
tion may be 
faculty 
through multiple en 
indulgence, 
sheer waste which clutter 


and up 


sO many aspects of economic en 
deavor 

2. Intuitive recognition of the 
finiteness of the resource-plus-man 
This the fact 


important boundaries are set 


‘omplex rests 
that 


by inviolate 


pon 


thermodynamic laws, 


laws controlling the organization 


of energy and materials into en 


tropy reversing systems which 


vield human benefits. Currently 
it Is popular to discredit such per 
**Malthu 


this being a convenient way 


sons by dubbing them 
sSlans we 
of implying that such a man is an 
unwarranted pessimist and a bump 
on the wheel of 20th century prog 
the 

conservation 


ress. However, in absence of 
the finite ‘‘feel,”’ 
ideology can hardly be meaningful 
except asa psychotic burden lugged 
about by deluded worry-warts 

>. The power of differentiating 
between actions which diminish the 
total the 


benefit of 


resource for temporary 


the few as against those 


actions which tend to maximize 
the flow of 


uted benefits over indefinitely 


sustained well distrib 


spans of time. This is not the same 


as believine that there never can 


be a coincidence of short range in 
range 


the 


long 
public welfare. Rather, it is 
ability to define and detect the kind 
this 


dividual interest with 


of behavior which produces 


olncidence, or prohibits it 

+. Immunity to sheer quantita 
the ability 
not to be over-awed by massiveness 
This is the 


ste adv 


Tive Derstlasiveness, or 


which 
the 


alone anchor 
holds 
weather vane swing of popular fads 


At 
other times it permits the mount 


avainst 


one 


and impetuous mass behavior 
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ing of an assault upon inertia, 


which is the static phase of cultural 
This 


the alleged superiority of numbers 


conformity disrespect for 


is not to be confused with anti 


democratic tendencies. There is 
but 


and this difference expresses itselt 


a subtle important difference, 
in creativity and leadership rather 
than in authoritarian 


of one’s unbridled will upon others 


imposition 


5. Usually there is a firm re 
spect for what might be called the 
not to This in 


stimulate arti 


** freedom want 


volves a refusal to 


ficially or with premeditation the 
desires of others by way of in 


creasing their for unob 


appetite 
tainable or elusive goals. This con 
duct stems from an appreciation of 
the 
tion upon human personality and 
The 


aggression is always the generation 


corrosive nature of frustra 


group harmony prelude to 


of discontent or tension through 
the thwarting of sought-after goals 
Another this 


trait is to 


deseribing 
that 
that 
ous teeter-totter of supply and de 
lighten 
end 


wav ofl 
people 


such 


the 


say 


have discovered precarl 


mand can be balanced by 
ing the consumption (demand 
of the plank as readily as it can 
Inerements 


be balanced by piling 


of production on the supply end 
6. A 


tive 


that 


realization 


coopera 
arrangements reinforce 
and serve egoistic goals rather than 
defeat or them ; that 
extreme individualism tends to de 


state which 


destroy and 
teriorate into a chaotic 
self 


alike. Coupled with this is a pref- 


frustrates and community 
for group solutions because 
tend to attain 
consistently 


erence 
such solutions 
ethical 


reached by 


levels not 
the 


forts of single 


uncoordinated ef 
This feel 


‘ovnition of the 


nNersons 
ing stems from re 
fact that conserving something re 
responsible — be 


quires concerted 


havior. Thus the success of a con 
servation-oriented group is threat 
the that 


serving individuals continue 


ened to extent non-con 


to op 


erate outside the group in a man 
ner that fails to heed the standards 
of responsibility established and 
observed within the group 

7. There is an abhorrence of the 


exploitation of physical scarcity, 
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is known to be 
avoidable if it is man-made 
and man-maintained for the exclu 
advantage of the 
The 
than 


SiVe perpetrat 
issue here is ra 
and the 


being conserved is human 


Ine MINOrITS 


tional rather moral, 
resource 
than material 
S An 


les bevond 


rather 
what 
plus 


intense interest in 


time’s horizon 
the conviction that what the future 
| 


holds in store depends mainly 


pon what men do today. Clearly 


fatalism and conservation concepts 


annot lone reside side by side im 


a sound mind. This attitude often 


itself as a bias toward 


expresses 


posteritv as against a deference to 


one’s ancestors 


9 here is a strong 


intipaths 


toward those types of financial 


solutions which obligate the as vet 


unexpended efforts of future ven 


erations. This pay-as-vou-go philos 


ophy is ‘loselv related to the pos 


terity bias described immediately 


above There Is according to this 


view something inherently im 


ioral about the enslavement of our 


offspring because of our own in 


and our desire 


full 


mav be 


dulgent attitudes 


to avoid payment in for cur 


rent benefits It argued 


that there is nothing wrone with 


deferring the incidence of costs 


via public 
} 


because 


mortgage arrangements, 
subsequent generations 
reap as many, if not more benefits 
This holds wood for 
that 


amortizable 


th: we reap 


kinds of undertakings 


those 
produ genuinely 
works having prolonged productive 


lift It hold 


cood where generation at 


certainly does not 


a single 


tempts to vast wind 


wring out a 
fall from a depletable resource via 
liquidation harvesting. A too de 


vout faith in the magic of double 


entry bookkeeping, account classi 


fications, interest rates, ete.. can 


lead one into all sorts of difficulties 


It is only through the ritual of 


fiscal that we manage to 


escapist 


fasten millstones about the necks 


of our grandchildren, who it 

neither 
Ans 
device which tends to soften or con 
ceal the 


sacrificial 


should be noted have 


voice nor vote in the matter 


immediate and justifiable 


Impact of resource con 


servation measures Is, in the long 


run, anti-conservational Sooner 


or later the magic cement of the 
bookkeepers falls apart under the 
inexorable and ever mounting pres 
Such mo 


sure of resource reality 


ments in history have nearly al 
ways been catastrophic 

10. Last. but not least, there is 
a healthy 


under whatever guise 


disrespect for panacea, 
This sceptl 
against the 


cism provides armor 


narrow solutions pressed forward 
by inbred groups of specialists who 
tend to interpret all problems in 
the light of their respective tech 
One call this the 


sense of unity, or wholes. The uni 


niques might 


tary outlook is a product of hard 


won perspective, hence slow in 


evolving. It is rarely found ex 


cept in the mature conservational 


personality, the man who views 


vast matrix seen 


earth 


resources as a 


from within, much as the 
bound astronomer gets to know his 
own stellar system, his galaxy, and 


his universe 


Some Tentative Conclusions 


with the cold, hard 


silviculturist or the 


Compared 
facts of the 
this is tenuous 


which to build a 


forest economist, 
stuff indeed with 
verifiable hypothesis that is perti 
nent to the way men go about con 
their natural 
Yet it can be asserted that such at 


serving resources 


titudes. and the behavior thev gen 


erate, are potentially more influ 


than is a rigorous under 


technical 


ential 


standing of the and eco 


nomic events involved in resource 


use The existence of such per- 


the 
population suggests that the con 


sonality traits in a part of 


servation concept can be more 


widely diffused than it is today, if 


only we better understood its 


psychic sources. This leads me to 
conclude that the critical conserva 
tion frontier today is the psycho 
logical one, and that the major re 
tarding forces are those stemming 
from deficiencies in the science of 
from the science 


man, rather than 


of materials or resources. If the 
foregoing theory has merit, then it 
behooves us as foresters to take an 
other look at our professional tools, 
the educational system under which 
these 


tools are acquired, and the 


emphasis we give our major pro 
grams and policies. Such an exam 
ination would not result in a junk 
But 


it might lead to a gradual shift in 


ing of what we already have 


emphasis and to a different alloca 
tion of funds and manpower than 
It might 
for modifications of 


we now consider correct 


pave the way 
administrative methods and organ 
arrangements eon 


izational now 


sidered suitable for coping with 


conservation 
facet 


resource 


and the 


integrated 
activities forestry 
thereof 

It is too early to predict the spe 
cific outcome of a conservation pro 
that attack 
the psychological frontier 


gram concentrates its 
upon 
There is no certainty, and certain 
that this is the 
In some quarters its vers 


lv no agreement, 
frontier 
existence Is questioned or else as 
signed an insignificant role. Per 
haps this amateur effort will stimu 
late some early research projects 
in the nature of first steps toward 
the scientific study of the psycho- 
foundations of 


logical conserva- 


tional behavior 
Howarp E. Bau, 


Washington, D. C 








Reviews 


American Forest Policy: A Study either federal or Gulick’s 
of Government Administration budgeting and 
and Economic Control. 
Halsey 


Sloan 


review by Despite Dr 


that the plan would not be a dog 


state assurance 


appropriating agen 
There has been a transfer of 


cles 


matic or authoritarian strait jack 


Gul 259 leadership in the development of 
' 1K 


Peares 


Lutl et, his recommendation is likely to 
suthner e 


Duell 
York 


policies from civic groups, political be violently opposed, in spite of its 
ane . 


1951. #8.50 executives, and legislators to a ‘‘¢o very considerable merit. by those 
) , » 3 - 


hesive professional bureaucracy to whom any public planning, par 
the federal 


Strangely 


the 


have 


and more people of the Bureaucrat ‘and** bureaucracy’ ticularly at level, is 
States been turning — are used in their scientific meaning, anathema enough no 


the re 


ernment for the solution of 


given to 
the 


with no opprobrious implication consideration is 
This shift in 
our elective and politically respon 
sible “that of 


deciding fast the 


ePcCOnonile is well as political prob 


This 


inportant 


organization of 
the 


means of promoting the coordina 


initiative assigns to executive 


lems tendency raises 


nians 


branch of government as a 


pl ilosophy 
find 


answers the In 


! lt s ot ¥ 
question officials a new role 


and practice. In the hope of when and how tion and efficiency of natural-re 


to then 
Publi 
of which Luther H 


dent, decided to 


ing a elu professional experts and bureau source 
fulfilling their Closely connected with planning 
The problem is to use is. the 


While 


ture of 


Management 
stitute of Administration erats mav ¢o in 
Gaulick is presi dreams.’ concept of multiple use. 
undertake an in 


f the 


the expert without abandoning ulti this ‘‘is an important fea 

} Ve s ‘ ot ‘ t rate , . + 
tens tudy of on Ider mate social control by the common good management, a grea 
well-established governmental man 


With 


Grulick s rests 


deal of loose thinking and muddled 


namely, that 


vrais 


diffidence,”’ Dr 


many 


vreat budgeting goes on in the 
thus 


The 


economic 
the 


believes if 


results are summarized 


“new ap- shadows introduced into 


| ] * . . 
and enging book proaches’’ for improving the forest author 


the 


pres 


it situation in woods 


Space 
limits 


the 


comment to onlv a few of 


more striking and controversial 
if these proposals 

his 
our 
act 
all 
We 


on too 


and most 


that 


First important is 


‘‘the basis of 


insistence 


thinking, and planning, and 


ng for forestry must include 


our land and water 


resources 
have approached forestry 


narrow a basis up to now, both in 
our hearts and in our technology 

Ile therefore the 
establishment in oftice of the 


of a new official plan 


recommends 
the 
President 


ning and co-ordinating 


agency to 
deal with the problems of land and 
their This 
ageney would be headed by a single 
Adviser 
President and as 
staff. Associated 
Re 


Commission 


vate! mn entirety 


and Resource 
d by th 
I by a small 
Advise 


rvation 


Land Use 
appornte 
vith the would be a 
Sources OTIS 

ngress, with member 
the 
as well as from the public at 
Among the 
Adviser 


the preparation of a com 


drawn from industries af 


responsibilities 


and the Commission 


important to differentiate as to the 
importance of the values involved 


following 
») 


suggests the 


and 


Ties 1 


priori 
timber water; > 


vrazing ; $) wildlife, recreation 


and inspiration. In placing the last 
group ‘‘far down the line, i 
justification for expenditures 
administrative adjustments.”’ 


seems to the in 


minimize unduly 


tangible values of recreation in 


eluding hunting and fishing and 
the very large cash expenditures to 
which their pursuit gives rise 

Dr. Gulick believes that the states 
the 


factor of the American 


are major administrative 


now 
forest pro 
gram in so far as private forestry 
Acceptance of this 
iffect the 


of the national for 


is coneerned 

point of view ‘*‘will 
mental attitude 
and congressional 
the 
political 


est bureaucracy 
leadership, and equally ot state 
and state 


Most 


all. it will ‘* place the responsibility 


bureaucracy 


leadership important of 


for action, and for failure to aet 


where it belongs.’ 
On this whole problem of fed 
Dr. Gulick 


eralism states, “‘thi 


thos t ! ! hensiy Master Land Use 


Plan. which might 


good 


and American people lost the ir sense of 
or unwill direction somewhat as a result of 


some 
rrams 


pro 


nie budget.”* in whi D rosed ¢ yr of our total resources by the 


enough to justify the Great Depression and the two 
When state 


a plan to super 


world wars action 
penditures do is weak or slow 
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sede the states is not solely a for 


est problem. Such a change is a 


constitutional amendment of our 


federal system Federalism will 


not long survive unless in each 


the effort 


to maintain and develop local re 


functional area is made 
sponsibility and enforcement as far 
as this is practicable. For forestry, 
this means a vigorous effort to de 
velop effective state forest admin 
istration together with the public 
opinion required in its support 

In line with this view he believes 
that state, but 


of cutting on private land should 


not federal, control 


be extended gradually 

This conclusion will presumably 
meet with the approval of the ma- 
jority of foresters and timberland 


owners, but provides no remedy 


when private owners and_ states 


fail to meet their responsibilities 
Curiously enough, no reference is 
made to the interstate compact, as 
Northeastern 


Protection Com- 


exemplified in_ the 
States Forest Fire 
for strengthening 


pact, as a device 


the federal character of the nation 


Another 


that 


interesting proposal is 
manavement of public forests 
should aim at **sustained vield of 
high-grade saw timber on a long 


run basis, with general cutting of 
forests concentrated during 


Under 


much to 


pubhie 


periods of special need.” 


this policy, which has 


commend it, the government would 


sell only during periods of heavy 


demand and high prices and would 


make a sharply reduced amount 


available in slack periods. Such 


action, the author contends. would 
tend to level off the price peaks and 
fill in the 


stitute 


vallevs, and would sub- 


a positl e price policy for 
the present neutral policy 
vratified at the 


Gulick to their 


Foresters will be 
tribute paid by Dr 
professional status. ‘* Because of the 


forestry educational system estab 


lished, bec of inspired leader 


ause 


because of the areer system 


ship 


maintained in federal and some 


state forestry departments, because 
of the group solidarity and good 
publie relations maintained by for 
esters, forestry has become a dis 
tinet and honored profession in this 
The profession is per- 


Dean 


countrys 


haps too narrow, as (iraves 


and others suggest, and is perhaps 
still too much under the shadow of 
German traditions and doctrines, 
but it is none the less an extraordi- 
narily successful aspect of the 
American Forestry picture.’ 

The feature of 
the book is that it analyzes prob- 


and 


most distinctive 


lems in forestry 
progress from the point of view of 
the 

than 


not foresters 


programs 


administrator rather 
Whether or 
the au 


public 
the technician 
agree with 
thor’s conclusions, they will be im 
pressed by the thoroughness of his 
stimulated by his 
recommendations. To three 
questions they can profitably give 


analysis and 


basic 
special attention: (1) How can the 
forester’s training be broadened to 
enable him to exercise more effee 
both in civie af 


tive leadership 


fairs and in professional activities? 


2) In a mixed what 
should be the 


between 


economy 
division of respon 


sibility government and 
how can cooperation 
the 
ment of common objectives best be 
federal 


how should sovereignty be divided 


industry, and 


in joint programs for attain 


obtained? (3) Ina union, 
between the states and the nation, 
both in 
to forestry in particular? 

The 


profession to the 


general and with respect 


future contribution of our 
well-being of the 
American people will depend large 
lv on the wisdom with which we 
help to answer these questions Dr 
Gulick has done the profession a 
real service in bringing them so 
attention 

SAMUEL T. DANA, 


Vichigan 


sharply to our 


University of 


Studies on Extensive Dying, Re- 
generation, and Management of 
Birch. 

By Robley W. Nash and Edward 
J. Duda, assisted by Norman I 
Bul. 15, Maine Forest Ser 

August 1951 


dving of 


(Giray 

vice 

The 
birch (Betula papyrifera 
low birch (B. lutea 
place in Canada’s eastern provinces 
the United 
States during the past fifteen vears 
bulletin 
people outside the regions affected 


extensive white 
and vel 
that has taken 


and in northeastern 


makes this a timely Few 


VQ 


realize the severity of the damage. 
The authors estimate that in Maine 
about two-thirds of the birch 
been killed, with about 15 percent 


has 


f the remainder in a dying condi 
Mills largely 
for their 
hard hit by 
quality, 


tion dependent on 


birch raw material have 


been inadequate sup 


plies, inferior and in- 
creased prices 

Damage has been worst with old, 
dominant, mature, and over-mature 
trees, in stands of low vigor, and on 
Final death, in the 
Nash Duda, is 
the 


anrius 


poor sites 
and 

bronze birch 
Hereto 


fore this insect has been generally 


judgement of 
usually due to 
borer (Agrilus 
regarded as a weak parasite capa- 
ble of killing only weakened trees 
that would soon die anyway. The 
authors believe that in outbreaks 
such as the present one it may be 
come a more dangerous threat 
According to their 


support of which they adduce con 


theory, in 


siderable evidence, the older stands 
of birch, in uneut as well as in cut 


over areas, have first been weak 


subnormal precipitation 
then 


attack by 


( ned by 
rendered 
the 


Loss of vigor has 
them susceptible to 
birch 
increased in 
it by repeated and abundant at 


tacks to overcome trees that might 


bronze borer, which has so 


numbers as to enable 


have recovered with the return of 


normal precipitation In other 
words, while the insect may still be 
from the 


being able to do 


regarded as secondary 
point of iew of 
serious damage only to trees al 
ready weakened by some other fac 
the di 


rect cause of greatly increased mor 


tor, it may nevertheless be 
tality when It reaches epidemic pro 
portions as a result of the occur 
rence over wide areas of conditions 
unfavorable to the birch 

Airplane spraying with DDT at 
the rate of two pounds per acre is 
suggested, not as a cure-all but as 
1) to tip 
that 
were 


an emergency measure 


favor of trees 
if the 
to prevent ex 


the balance in 


might recover insect 


eliminated, and 
in valuable stands 


cessive damage 


until they can be harvested. Far 
more important in the long run is 
the adoption of silvicultural prac 


tices that will keep birch stands in 





230) 
a healthy condition This neces 
authors to devote 


difficult 


sitv leads the 
much attention to the 
problem of managing both birch 
pecies so as to maintain adequate 
supplies in gorous Stands. Recom 
mendations are made for cutting 
practices with white bireh under 
erent combinations of age 
hantabilitv, and mix 

rw birch, the easier spe 

es less spa 
arvesting at 

ind) = avoiding 


residual tree 


than 


Maine 


control of ‘*bireh 
to the management of 
1 and vellow birch as im 
components of the Maine 
Although it naturally does 
the last word on anv of 
| ‘ts, if provides much 
mation based on extensive 
rk and provides a substan 
foundation for further — re 
It is an important contribu 
th which everv one inter 
e management of the 


nsiderecdl short ll be 


The Molds and Man: An Intro- 
duction to the Fungi 
\l ! en. 244 
M nn 
1951 


tudhied ‘ ma 
undergraduate and graduat 
dents Also, he has taken tim 
obtain accurate and detailed infor 
mation about interesting Tuneus 
relationships that have been studied 
by many other workers 


The reviewer has se: 
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\ ~ MeGraw-Hill Books 


FORESTRY AND ITS CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 


By Harpy L. Suirtey, State University of New York Imerica 


Forestry Serves. Ready in August 


Here is an interesting new text which is designed to orient the reader 
in the field of forestry. It sketches the historical background of forestry 
on a world-wide and nationwide basis, the recent progress made in the 
United States, and the outlook for the future. It presents situations 
which the forester is likely to face throughout his entire career in both 


the technical and policy fields 


INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN FORESTRY 


By Suigtey W. Aven, Universitv of Michigan. American Forestry 


Serie Second Edition. 413 pages, $5.50 


\ revision of a well-known college text, brought fully up to date, with 
new material on forest policy, forest-planting, methods of fire, insect, 
ind disease control, mechanization of logging and other timber harvest 


ing, and state and national forestry planning 


FOREST ENTOMOLOGY. New Third Edition 


By S. A. Granan, University of Michigan Imerican Forestry 


Series $412 pages, 56.00 


Presents the techniques of forest insect control and the underlying 
principles of forest entomology with emphasis on the practical and 
ecological aspects of the subject. Principles are illustrated by a full 
discussion of representative species selected from each important eco 


Forest entomology is presented as an 


logical group of forest insects 


integral part of forest: practice 


TEXTBOOK OF WOOD TECHNOLOGY. Volume 2. The 
Physical, Mechanical, and Chemical Properties of the 
Commercial Woods of the United States 


By H. P. Brows, State University of New York; A. J. PANsHIN 


Michigan State College: and C. C. Forsarru Imerican Forestry 


Series 783 pages S10.00 


The companion volume to Structure, Identification, Defects and Uses 
of the Commercial Woods of the United States, this text is divided 
into three parts which treat the physical, mechanical, and chemical 
properties of commercial woods. Derivations of almost all of the equa 
tions used in measuring the physical and mechanical properties of 


wood are given. Recent advances are included 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


New York 36, N. Y. 


330 West 42nd Street 
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book 


from as broad a 


tells about the fungi 


that 
Viewpoint as does 
this one. It is an introduction to 


the subject for those who want 


only a casual or speaking knowl 
edge of them as well as for the stu- 
dent who plans to obtain a profes 
sional knowledge of fungi 
the following 


what fungi are, how they 


‘he book covers 
subjects 
grow, what they do, how they af 
fect us, simple and sometimes in 
genious ways of reproduction and 
spread to places where they can 


grow and thrive, fungus partner 
ships with plants and with animals, 
of plants, micro 
fish, land 


mals, and man, fungi that destroy 


fungus parasites 


organisms, sects anil 


commercial and stored 


food, 


products 
and fungi that have been ex 
ploited in industrial 


Selected 


processes 
the 
end of each of the ten chapters. A 
the 


references appear at 


classification of fungi is sum 

marized in the 26-page appendix 
The author is well qualified to 

fungi causing diseases 


Man 
continuous struggle to 


discuss the 
of agricultural crop plants 
has had a 
keep ahead of such destructive dis 
blights, 


eases aS grain rusts, smuts 


wilts, and seedling diseases. De 


tailed 


each disease organism, on 


needed on 
the dif 


how 


information is 


ferent strains, and on new 
ones develop to lessen the effect of 
breeding resistant strains of plants 

Little information is available on 
the effect of diseases on the 


fall 


have 


history of the rise and 


han 


diseases 


of civilizations. As 


existed since before man began 


raising food crops, their effect has 
probably been an important factor 
strength of na 


in the wealth and 


tions 
An important aspect of fungi is 


their possible effect on the evolu 
tion of plants, bv their tendency to 
form cooperative fungus-plant re 
lationships For 


will be the ultimate 


instance, what 
effect on trees 
Dr. Chris 
tensen states that cooperative rela 
influ 


survival, and 


in such arrangements? 


tionships undoubtedly have 


enced the evolution 


distribution of many kinds of trees 
There that 
partnerships been 


is evidence after such 

formed 
Ile states, 
that 
the 


have 
they cannot be reversed 
‘There is a good possibility 
in the twilight of this 
forms of life predominating will be 


world 


the fungi and those plants and ani- 
have 
them 
individual 


mals smart enough to gone 


into with 
The 


istic plants and animals nray even 


partnership 
independent and 


tually become a dwindling minor 
itv, if they are not already.’’ He 
draws a parallel to man. having 
gradually given up freedom for 
greater security 

are 


the book there 


numerous philosophical reflections 


Throughout 
on the interrelationship of fungi 
and plants and man, and on the 
research to society. Dr 
‘The 


research 


value of 


Christensen states, methods 
attitudes of 
the 


western 


and may be 


one of most Important contri 


butions civilization has 
made not just to the general wel 
fare of the but to 


culture, in the sense of providing 


world, world 
an environment more favorable not 
only to the physical but to the in 
tellectual and spiritual growth of 
han 

Ross W 
NS. Division of 


Pathology, PATS 


DAVIDSON, 
Forest 
1.E 


> mh ® 


Plants of Big Bend National Park. 


By W 


EK. Sperry 


B. MeDougall and Omer 
209 pp. Illus. U.S 
Print. Office. Washington 
1951. $1 


Ciovt 
Dp. € 


Plants of the 


tional Fark 


Big By nd Va 
is truly an outstanding 
publication. It is the fruit of sev 


eral laborious vears of search and 
study in one of the nation’s new 
est and most picturesque national 
wel 


parks. It would have been a 


come companion when T aceom 


panied one of the authors on a 
brief visit to the park during the 
1951 

The park. lying in a 
bend of the 


River, possesses within its 707,895 


summer of 
huge U 
Grande 


shaped Rio 


acres a representing 
both the Southwestern United 
States and the Republic of Mexico 
The authors, both of whom have a 


vegetation 


broad and intensive background in 
this field of study, offer a brief de- 
scription of the four general types 
of plant communities found in the 
park. These present a wide floristic 
variety to the visitor, ranging from 
the the 


lower elevations to the ponderosa 


extensive desert serub of 


pine-douglas — fir-Arizona — evpress 
forest type of the higher elevations 
The cacti 
of the desert scrub type display an 
birlliant 


late spring 


in the Chisos Mountains 


unbelievable beauty in a 


floral display during 


During rainy seasons the desert is 


often covered with flowers of vary 
ing hues produced by short-lived 
annuals. For the beginner a short 


discussion regarding plant struc 


tures and the use of botanical kevs 
is included. In order to explain 


botanical terms, which have been 


used only of necessity, the authors 
have included a two-page glossary 


The the 


hook is devoted to descriptions of 


principal portion of 


more than S800 species of plants 
All vegetative 
from the spore-bearing 


forms included 


are 
ferns and 
mosses to trees of the mountain for- 
ests. Nearly a score of outstanding 
specialists assisted in the work with 
the 
genera. The publication is respend 
190 


various plant families and 


ent with illustrations which 
attractiveness 
All of the principal 
are 
detailed 


kevs en- 
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and utility 
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illustrated with strikingly 
photographs. Simplified 
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about one 
f today 
bers had the 
one honorary grade 
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thirds vote 
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different 
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including the 
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the 


requirements for 


or serve 
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sible directive or 
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alone entitled to vote for the 
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See. 6, it also 
for 
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engaged in 
estrs work at time of 
anachronism 
isn 


any already re 


‘ter the svsten of popular 


all 


its eomplete 


by the votes of mem 
bers |} 


tility 


ad 


and following two suecessive 


proved fu 
considered constitutional 
referendun 
Members 


arefully 


of all 


sponsibility. for 


Juniors and 
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SUPrVIVINGe 


WS Was vested In 
of 
members of the 
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Couneil. if 
This Board does not select the 


on composed 


Fellows 


ent 
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Conneil 
on there 


the 


were 
Couneil made a 
Election 


possible 


men, not 


intine 


‘ellows serving on the 


any 


names of candidates, which is done 


tition. This means that any- 


me who is eonsidered worthy of 
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nomination by 25 members will be 
balloted on by the Board. Is this 
** Would 


it be more democratie if 


process ‘‘undemocratic 
nomina- 
tions were considered tantamount 
to election, and the Board was in 
to elect 


nominated, or if the Board ignored 


honor bound everyone so 
petitions and made their own selec 
tions? Then why not turn over the 
selection of Nobel Prize winners to 
the popular vote of all qualified 


scientists, with similar ‘‘demo- 
eratie’”’ processes for other honors? 


How 


Board 


chance is there 
constituted 
favoritism 
The list of 
the July 1951 issue of the JouRNAL, 
page 340 

On the other hand, 
popular ballot, aside 


much in a 
of 


preferences ? 


as Ours Is, 


or group 


‘*‘electors’’ appears in 


Look it over 

election by 
from having 
been demonstrated as unworkable, 
vith that 
be avoided it 
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to 
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handled 
of 
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short bringing 
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contributed 
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but 


superlative 
other 


or 


lines, who are not well 
known outside the locality or sec 
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to catch the vote of the 8,000 
200-word 
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up 
statement 


electors, 


In a 


to deseribe their merits? One such 
man, from Pennsylvania, was nomi 
nated the 


small body of Fellows was able to 


three times before even 


get the proper line on him. Should 
pique at failure to secure election 
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to the ‘*neople’’? 
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be the method of 
who merit the honor 


‘* Democracy ”’ 
Must this 
choosing those 
of the grade of Fellow 
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favoritism and undemocratic meth- 

ods of awarding honors in our So- 

e1ety 
Personally, I that 


believe our 


from ex- 

workable, 

and should be continued as it is. 
H. H. Cnapman, 


present system, evolved 


perience, is sound and 


Are Natural Areas Essential? 


The 


ee on 


has had a Commit- 
Feb 


Its first formal report 


Society 

Natural 
1947 
was presented at the Society's an 
1948.! This 


report 


‘ Areas since 


ruary 
meeting in 


nual con 


stitutes the second 
The 


siderable 


Committee fe 


} reported 


progress may we 
toward attaining the goal set forth 
n the part of the 


first 
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definition of a natural area, name 
lv. ‘‘An area set aside to preserve 


permanently in unmodified condi 


tion a representative unit of the 
forest 


latter 


virgin growth of a mayor 


type However, the 
half of the 
primarily for the purposes of 
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researen, 


definition which states 


scien and education 
and which is the reason for natural 
far from being earried 
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We appear to be faced 
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the National Forest Reservation 
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series of plant SUCCESSIONS 


practicing foresters we are 


coneerned with only a few 


con 


mercial spe in a given type 


Should ve discriminate avainst 


ound in that same 


Possibly 


he plots maintained on 


our practi eS are 
should provide at 


{ 


sceientifi ontrols 
foresters, will re 
slots 


} 


and 
rect for 


er understood tr re 


rrowtl 
within a mana 


natural growth and re 


stan 
mandators 
f 


+ 


ores soil 


ana 
eCrTowns 
tmport 


qual t 


planting 
apart Ww l| 
est. Tree plantir 
the 
tend 


social asp 
to bring 
radation of ft 
degeneration « 
which may 


orig 


trees 


Another 
comparative 


4. Npecies cooperation 
available for 


by 


factor 
study 
that 


utilizing natural areas is 
In 


is opposed to 


of species 


I 
respects 


cooperation 
this 


A species may he 


some 
tree sociability 
to stimulate the growth 
The 


encourage 


necessar 
of another 


of 


species planting 
white birch 


ol 


to the 


growth seedlings may be 


spruce 


cited. Of equal importance is the 


-ombination of pine and an under 


story of beech, oak or hornbeam, 


vellow birch, basswood, and a num 


ber of other species that never oc 


extensive stands but 


pure 


to be dependent upon hard 


«| 
aks 


Optimum develop 


ment of white 


apparently only 


spruce 


takes place 
nh association with 
tolerant hardwoods which provide 
litter. The 


eooperation may 


shade and fertilizing 


cles 


be thoroughly studied within sam 


] + 
pies oO 


nature’s perfect associations 
which the 


onstitute the 


natural areas should 


hest 
y. Outdoor 


master) 


niuse ti peeces 
Natural areas or segments there 
ol are outdoor 


for 
ition 


in effect museum 
the in 


of 


available 


masterpleces 


formation and edue indi 


viduals and groups These educa 


tional values should increase over 


the vears. Protection of types may 
the 


a Single species which might 


in time become means of 


pro- 
tecting 


otherwise be lost Protection of a 


source of all known timber 


seed 


which in 
might equal the effort of set 


tvpes would be one value 


ing aside natural areas 


6. Ma 


(CIES 


and age of tree 


uM Size 
-On natural areas we 


the 


can 
and 


learn maximum size 


age 
the 
hab 


sus 


various tree species attain 


in tolerance, seeding 

and 
that 
and the 
Even though 
on these extremes 
thes 


sprouting ability, 


to diseases eome 


rage: event 
auses of death 
may he 


will 


and 


not 
ful furnish 
that 


to strengthen in 


lv Use 


end points ofl in 
el 


eurves 
atly 
about 


» ore 


tion trees of averave 


sizes found in managed 


Similarly 


and 


ages 


stands natural 


areas 
furnish extremes for mensurational 


s: ultimate tree volumes. both 


gTross and the vield, cull, 


and net 
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and growth rates of stands of ¢reat 


age; and for ecological studies they 


exhibit an accumulation of results 
from prolonged interaction of trees 
on each other and of stands on soil 
and above-ground environment 
Old stands, just because thev have 
existed such a long time, will have 
withstood the 
catastrophies of weather 


thus 


even uncommonest 
Natural 
that 
and 
elaze storms must be considered in 


areas may show such 


things as hurricanes severe 
the choice of species to be favored 
in the long range silviculture of a 
though 


experienced 


region, even thev have 


never been by many 


stands now merchantable 


r Forest deve lopine nt uninflu 


enced by man Because natural 


areas have not been cut we can 
from then 


what forests 


tend 
left uncut as they might be in 


learn on 


similar sites will toward if 


ha 
tional watershed 


parks or protec 


tion zones, or if managed under a 
light selection cutting svstem of sil- 
Although 


are not necessarily 
thes 


viculture natural areas 


climax forests, 
represent stages in develop- 
ment bevond any shown in second- 
and learn 


the 


growth stands 


them 


we can 


from what natural trend 


is and can decide whether we wish 


by our treatments, to speed it up 


or to delay it. Compared to man 


aged stands on similar sites, nat 


ural areas can tell us what we art 
Vit ld of 
the 


losing or gaining In use 


ful products—now, and in fu 


ture foretold bv soil changes 


as 


by straying away from the natural 


stands 
Natura! 


are 


development of forest 


a) Eee logu 


segments thereof 


areas or 


laboratory ex 


amples of the interrelationships of 


flora, fauna, soil, and water, as 


found within virgin timber types 
How 


in plant ecology if we do not have 


may we measure the changes 


a natural measuring device with 


which to make the essential com 


es bd | 
parisons 1e 


natural or a 
might well be 
purposes Al 


though the Committee has constant 


areas 
sample plot within 


utilized for such 
lv emphasized that the basis for 


di 


rectly related to virgin forest types, 


aside natural areas is 


setting 


it has recognized that consideration 
must of pure necessity be given to 
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the related faunal influences. True 


ecological consideration should em 


brace the relationship between the 


faunal tree 


components, 


and forest well as re 


insects, as 


production, a complete knowledge 


of which is important in establish 


ing management yardsticks 


In the words of Shantz® ex 


pressed in an editorial in 1950 
Everything » nature 


gether and every etor 
matte 


Meeting 


diseas *S. 


nay be direct 
direct and re 
cology the 


ind 


itively 


important or very in 
unimportant In 
concept of the 


broad 


detail only by 


community is 
nd can be 
method of 
facts developed 


Synthesis rf 


in exceedingly one 


grasped in 
synthesizing the 


backed by 


f it is to grasp the signifi 


equires 


broad training and 


letail t} 
ills to t 


whole 


In the opinion of vour Commit 


tee, natural areas constitute one 


type of area within which it is 
possible for the trained forester to 
how 


studs nature 


ON NATURAL 
Jesse H. Buewn, 
Ricuarp E. Gru 


operates 


(‘OM MITTEL AREAS 


FITH, 
JouN F. SHANKLIN, Chairman 


November 14, 19 


of the Council of the American Association 


for the Advancement of Science 


As representative of the Society 
of Amer 
the 
the 


Advancement of Scic 


ican Foresters | attended 


two meetings of the Couneil of 


American Association the 
nee held Dk 
27, and December 29, 1951 
in Philadelphia. Dr. E. U. Condon 


was elected pre the 


for 
een he r 
sident of 


“SSO 


ciation; Dr. Lincoln Constance of 


Stanford University, vice presi 
dent of Section (G 
Charles E 
Bureau of Plant 
elected chairman of 
Agriculture to which 
attached. Dean John R 


Snyder, 


Botanical Sei 


Kellogg of the 


ences ; 
Industry was 
Section () 
forestry is 
Dunning, 
Mark In 


eraham were elected to the Execu 


Lawrence and 


tive Committee of the Couneil 
considerable 


Arden House 


proposals for gradual 


The Council spent 


time reviewing the 
Conference 


shift of emphasis in the main ae 


tivities of the 
for 
ence. The 
lowing four 

1. The strengthening of the di 
rect usefulness of the AAAS to sei 


American Associa 


tion the Advancement of Sei 


change involves the fol 


Teatures 


entists and to scientific societies 
The proposal here has in mind that 
the American the 
Advane Science Is the only 
agency in the United 


that embraces all science and sel 


Association for 
‘ment of 


one States 


entifie societies and that therefore 


is in a position to represent the 
opinion of scientists as a body 


9 <A shift in emphasis from the 


more detailed aspects ol the vari 


ous technical branches of 


science 
to the broader problen s of science 
whole 
». The 
sizing 


as a 
cultivation of synthe 
and unifving 


if the AAAS in 
bods 


activities as 
the main emphasis ¢ 
within the 


its internal work 


of science 

+. Efforts to improve public un 

as the main 

external emphasis of the AAAS 
After appropriate discussion in 

which both the 


some 


derstanding of science 


advantages and 
of the difficulties of carrying 
the proposals into action were em 
the Couneil 
ept in principle the Arden House 


statement as 


phasized voted to ae 


in the formu 


The 


chairman of 


a guide 
lation of future policy 
cil also voted that the 
the 


thorized to 


Coun 
Executive Committee be au 
appoint an overall com 
mittee and subcommittee to make 
specific recommendations on future 
programs 

The Couneil passed a resolution 
attention to the 


alling restrictions 


to free interchange of knowledge 


among nations including 
the 

The \ 
proce dures 


Act be 


minimize 


friendly 
limitation of 

that 
under the 


travel abroad 
administrative 

MeCarran 
modified so 


urged 
reviewed and 
as to injustices and in 
and 
The Couneil 


also urged revising and improving 


crease internal strength 


our 
our prestige abroad 


portions of the act to retain the ob 


jectives of security but with ade 
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quate provision to maintain free 
interchange of knowledge that has 
no security implications 

The next meeting of the AAAS 
for Saint De- 
cember 26-31, 1952: and the follow- 
ing meeting is to be in Boston in 
1953 


made 


is scheduled Louis 


December Tentative plans 


have been for scheduling a 
a meeting in San Francisco in De- 
cember 1954 
1955. New 


for 1956 


and in Chicago in 
York City is favored 


ILARDY SHIRLEY 


REE 
Progress Report 
Committee on Natural 
Areas 
Th 
in its first formal report, which was 
presented to the Society at Boston 
in December 1948, presented two 


Committee on Natural Areas 


procedural problems for resolution 
by the That 
the size 


Couneil, namely, (1 
committee be reduced in 
from 6 to 
should be 
or locality, That the com 
mittee was uncertain as to whether 
it should be attached to the Divi 
sion of Silviculture or continued as 
The 


Council formally approved the re- 


3 members, all of whom 


located within one eity 


and (2 


a Society-wide committee 
duction in size of the committee on 
May 13, 1949, and assigned it to 
the Division of Silviculture on June 
22, 1949 

As reported in 1948, the commit 
tee found in qualified natural areas 
66 of the 147 
nized by the Society. Subsequently, 


cover types recog 
has 
been found qualified, namely, ‘‘The 
Warren Woods Natural Area’’ in 
Berrien County, Michigan, admin 
the Michigan 


Conservation 


one additional natural area 


istered by Depart 


ment of This area, 
196 acres in extent, protects S.A.F 
No. 57 Beeeh-Sugar Maple 


Hlowever, this does not add a new 


Type 


57 had 
previously been reported in a natu- 


type to our list as Type No 


ral area located in Orange County, 
Indiana 
The committee is current with its 
With 
certain indicated as un 
resolved in the 1948 report, the fol 
lowing 1s the latest development : 
1) The names for natural areas 


correspondence respect to 


matters 





240) 


wit national wildlife refuges 


which were previously listed as 


temporary have now been confirmed 
as permanent names 
») The I S. Forest Service as 


sures the Committee that four 


organized 
Alas 


natural will be 


areas 


within the national forests of 
ka 
3) The Land Man 


agement has advised the committee 


Bureau of 


that authority exists under the act 
25, 1910 (36 Stat 
the act of August 24 

$97 


land in 


of June 847), as 
amended by 
1912 


lic domain 


o Stat to reserve pub 


Alaska for 
research, and 


Tike 
purposes of science 
education. The 
trator in Alaska has been requested 


regional adminis 


to submit recommendations WwW ith 


regard to natural areas 


he committee has consid 


the recommendation made by 
ginal 
National 


recognizes 


committee with respect 
Park Service. The 
that within 
research reserves of the na 
as well as within the 
the 
virgin plant asso 
labeled 
areas if the administering 


the 


desire 


tional 


parks 


wilderness areas of national 


forests, there are 


elations which eould be 


natural 
so desired In absence 


ssed the 


\ stiel expre 
nittes simply reports that vir 


vin tviy Hssoc tations vl wh are 


lentifi research 
projects. may be found within both 


Ilowever 


not be sted 


ava' lable I “I 
classes of areas these 
areas will at this time 
as natural areas by the committee 
has orig 


The E ologist ’s Union 


a development which may 


definite bearing on the 


inated 
have a ver 


Society's effort to preserve irgin 


tvpe associations as natural areas 
In Deeember of 1949 ¢] ( 
Plat + 


mal Communities of the Ecol 


ommit 
Ani 


wrist ’s 


tee on the Study of 


Union submitted a tentative pro 


posal that the two organizations 


a field inspection of nature 


sponsor 


sanctuaries and natural areas to 


h areas mor wenrate 


replied 


sted nN 


evaluate su 
lv. Your committe 


Societs 


that the 


was interes ooperat 
ing with the Eeologist’s Union but 
gave two reasons for not joining at 
this lack of 


committee 


namely, 1 
9 


time 


finances and your 


felt that our standards by whieh 


areas might be evaluated were not 
vet complete 

the Evologist’s 
Union sponsored H. R. 8513, a bill 


‘to facilitate the conservation of 


Subsequently, 


providing a 
mservancy of the United 
** Your committee feels that 
although the objectives of this bill 
certain 


natural features by 
Nature C 
States 
are highly laudable, sec- 
tions of the bill appear to present 
possibility for future conflicts be- 
tween the Society of American For 
esters and the Nature Conservaney 
Sec. 6 of the bill provides that the 
Nature shall 
tain a nature 

that 
nificance 
the Society should make sure that 
its ideas about 
given consideration by the Nature 


Conservaney main 


register of reserves 
it deems to be of national sig 
If the bill becomes a law 
natural areas are 
the president 
Academy of Sci 


member of the 


Conservaney. Since 
of the National 
ences is to be a 
Board of Trustees, the Society will 
approach 


have an avenue of 


through its representative on the 
National Research Couneil 
Projecting our thoughts into the 
future, vour committee is faced 
with two major objectives, namely 
1) How to the 
of the virgin type associations not 
located 


natural 


obtain balance 


now within a recognized 
area? 

2 Ilow to obtain proper scien 
tific if these natural areas? 


use 
latter objective is discussed 
in a separate paper entitled ‘‘ Are 
Natural Areas With 
respect to the first objective vour 
action 


Essential. ”’ 


committee intends to take 
along three main avenues, namely 

1 Schedule in order of priority 
the types not now represented in 
Natural Areas. This sehedule is 
being compiled by the 


now eom 
mittee 
2) Encourage the land manag 


ing bureaus of the federal govern 


ment to emphasize in their pro 
¢rams of setting aside natural areas 
the need to encompass the highest 
priority types shown in the sched 
ule prepared under (1) 

3) Request assistanee of the So 
iety sections in obtaining natural 
federal lands through 


In this endeavor 


reas on 


hon 
uit the countrs 
vour committee feels that it should 


he authorized to seek the assistance 
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of members of the Division of Sil- 

vieulture loeated in each section 
Committee on Natural Areas, 
Jesse H. BuELL, 


RicHarp E. Grirrirn, 


SHANKLIN, Chairman 
November 14, 


EEE 


Candidates for Membership 


Joun F 


Candidates for admission except those for 
Membe grade xndivancement, or 

membership applications 
the Society office during the 


the Student 
reinstatement 
ere received in 
month of January are listed below 
Action garding the eligibility of 
candidates will be taken by the 
April 1 1952 n om fron 
voting members relating to the membershir 
lidates should be 
prior to that date 
The names lidates 
of t rrac 2 which 


these 
ts Couneil as of 
\ 1 cations 
eligibility of ar f e cat 
received in the Society offi: « 
who become 
they have 
subsequent 


members 
ipplied will be din 
1 TOURNATL RESTRY 


issues 


of the 


Section 


Grade 


Allegheny 
Junior 


th St 


1951 


Dunellen 
Student 


Ww 
W 


Raleigh 
Student 
Ext. Spe 
Nashvil 

iams Fores Int Paver 


Univ... M.F., 1 


Wi 
Georgetown uke 


Central Rocky Mountain Section 


Junior Grade 


ly Der 
1949 


Central States Section 


Junior Grade 


se. Univ. of Micl 
of Mich., BSF 
Anr 
Mich of Mict I 1952 
Student 1951 
Benhan G 
fayette, Ind 
Student 1951 
Lerden, T. B 
Ind.; Purdue Un 
1951 
Bulgrir } i Washington 
Ann Arbor. Mict niv. of Micl 
1952 Student 
umpbell, R. I 
Ohio: Mic 
1951 
Crabb J Indianap« 
Ind re «Tl 2 st 
dent, 195 
Croxton, R. J 
Ind Purdue 
dent, 1951 
Drummond. W } Eng 
Indianapo 


Woodlawr 


Cambr 
B.S.F., 1952. (Stude 


State 


Indianay 


Ind Purdue 


Rer.. Ohio Div 
Mich 


of For 
State B.S.F 


‘olumbue 
1952 Stu 


5 W. Moor 
B.S.F 


Ave 


State 


Forester. Ohio Div. of 
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Kentucky-Tenne: e Section 
Affiliate Grade 


urhein t s Ave 
‘ Student 


Somerset, Ky 
1951 Student 


Grade 
Lexington, Ky Mont 
1931 Reinstatement 


New England Section 
Junior Grade 


©., Research Forester 
Sta Upper Darby, Pa 
Science 1950: M.F., 


W. RK Farm Foreste ie Forest 
igton. Me.; Univ. of Me. B.S. FOR FORESTERS, 


Bridgton 


M:, Jr, Univ. of  Mass.. Amherst TIMBER CRUISERS & 


Univ. of Mass 3.S.F 1952 Stu 


ad — 1951) 
Mergen, F., Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn ALL OUTDOORSMEN 
N 


Columbia River Section : niv nS % I B.S Forestry 1950 
ale, } 

Junior Grade Parsons, J. W., 20 Avalon Place, Wethersfield 
1 ( Conn Univ. of Maine, B.S.} 1950 


Member Grade 


Goodhue, S., Dist. Chief, N.H. Forestry Div 
Lincoln, N. H., Mich. State, B.S.1 aD 


Junior 35R52 PRECISION 


ifiliate Grade 


Enh A Oa RHE, BRO SSCS 
Conway, N. H Univ..of N. H B.S For 
Boare estry) 43 
Minn Rivard, J. F Div. Chief Forester, Canadiar 
? nee 


International Paper Co rois Rivieres 
— o £4 Quebee, Canada; Laval Univ 1933 Men whose jobs depend on making accurate 


nes, Oreg.: Iowa 
Northern California Section preliminary surveys specify LEUPOLD Com- 
Corvallis, Oreg passes for greater convenience, accuracy and 
cea tet Leer Junior Grade dependability. In no other compasses are 

ercules Powder , 
A&M A. H., Box 317 yrtol lif hiv dimensions, weight and size of dial so ideally 
f Calif.. B.S.F., 1950 proportioned. Exclusive external declination 

Dougherty, R. H Asst. F vy Dept.. Shasta 
adjustment. 
Forests Co Redding, Calif Oregon State | 
B.S.F 1941 
Draves, FE I Forester, Calif. Forest and 

Range Exp. Sta.. Berkeley, Calif.; Univ. o The CRUISER... 
t allt > ae - “a eee I , | Choice of timber cruisers who 
Reese. R ps oe Forester s ee require a compact instrument 
on alif Pa ter 5.5.2 £953 , H with easy-to-read dial. Inner 
Tin FP. A., Sr. Salesman. Strable diameter of diol is 21/2 inches, 

Co.. Oakland, Calif niv f 4 graduated to single de 

grees ond marked for 

both quadrant and azi 


muth readings $12.75 x 





Oregon State 
van, R 
rd 
lif 


vod 
S.F., 1948 


Forester, Oregon Creek 1.) 


Cait Oreen Site The SPORTSMAN... — 


1945 
First choice of outdoorsmen. Similar to the CRUISER 
but with 1%-inch dial diameter. Weights only 
{filiate Grade 
4 ounces 
Fire Prevention Offi 
Forestry, Sacramento, Cali 


Ozark Section The FORESTER 


Versatile surveyor's staff 

: composs of highest qual- 

Route, Dierks, Ark ity. Mounts on Jacob's 

51 Student, 1951 staff or tripod. Gradu 

Dar ated straight edge for 

1949 , plane table work. Per 

’ mamently mounted circu 

Jefferson ah te lar spirit level. 3% inch 
1950 inner dial diameter, 

Ww 


2 5 W. Cherokee, Enid : 

RS} 1951 Mode! A . $40.00 
Model B, with vertical angle scales and 

{filiate Gra sights, and 5-minute vernier io. $50.00 


Forester, Ozark Badge ) MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Okla. A & M.. B.S. 


Junior Grade 


Enclosed heck or (]money order for $ : 

Please send the LEUPOLD Compass checked below 
Puget Sound Section The CRUISER @ $12.75 
Junior Grade SPORTSMAN @ $8.3 
» FORESTER Model A 

Engr asl Model 8 60 00 


ite of Forest 
of Wash 


ZONE 


Member Grade LEUPOLD & STEVENS 
Settlement ‘ M. I Forester, U.S.F.S.. Cordova INSTRUMENTS, Inc. 


PI B.S Alaska Univ of Maine B.S.F 1942 
Univ. of Wash., M.F., 1946. (Junior, 1945 4445 N. E. Glisan St., Portland 13, Ore 





ifiliate Grade su 419 Mersington, Kansas City 

‘ State $8 1951 Student 

Bosshart, J. H., Jr., Asst. Forester, St a , “ 
and Tacoma Lbr. Co., Seattle, Wash.; lows Bocas oat: Cite) Sie Bh 
Forestry 2% yrs wa: lowa State S.F.. 1951 


, B 
ons 8.C.S8 Bellingh : el 11 lowa 


Ridgewood. Ames 
of Wash., B.S low $.S.F., 1951. (Student, 1951 


“ tego Washington Section 


Wa 


Dep Mer 


Junior Grade 


Southeastern Section 


Grade 


Associate Grade 


Wisconsin-Upper Michigan Section 


Junior Grade 


Ontar 
mnada 


1951 


New Members and 
Advancements 


Upper Mississippi Valley Section Individuals who became members of the 
Junior Grade grades indicated during the month of January 

ted below They are eligible for par 

iety of 

and 

and 


PACIFIC PUMPERS 


AMERICA’S NO. 1 PORTABLE FIRE-FIGHTERS 


The sure 
WA-7, 
of the fa 


Start 
, ing new 


Pacific 
already an 


mous 
and 
outstanding success in both 
private and forest 
light enough to be 
carried by hand to source of 


Pumpers 


public 


use, 15 


water, booster tank location, 
or fire area. It 
g._p.m. at 50 

g-p.m throws a 
high pressure fog for smoth 
ering 


delivers 22 
ps... or 14 
at 500 p.S.1 
tactics. Self-priming, 
positive displacement rotary 
pump, driven by 4-cycle ait 
cooled engine, gives you 
power and portability that 
fire protection over a wide 


mean 
area. 


Write for data on complete line of 


Pacific Pumpers FARE 


EQUIPMENT 
DIVISION 


hose accessories. 


PACIFIC MARINE SUPPLY CO. 


SEATTLE WASHINGTON 
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Allegheny Section 
Student Grade 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


Eckelmann, G. F Schuler, R 
Potter, R. V Zimmer, M 
Rapp. ©. W 

Junior 


Grade 


hiladelphia 


rgantown, 


Appalachian Section 
Student Grade 


NIVERSITY 


yrnet d 
Crank, P. F., Jr 
Crutchfield, D. M 
Howard, P. H 
Keiling A 
Keiling. R. E 
Noble, M 


Junior Grade 


trown, W. I Rt. No 
liehl, P. B., Box 392 

tatts, B. W tox 145 
Shaw, M. N., Jr., 203 

Salisbury N. ¢ 


Altavista, Va 
Elizabethtown, N. C 


Fairmont Terrace Apt., 


I 
I 
I 


Vember 


tirade 
Conway, 8. ¢ 


Applefield, M., Box 13 


Central Rocky Mountain Section 


Junior Grade 


945 clid Way Denver 
Member Grade 


F 419 East Myrtle 


Central States Section 
Student Grade 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 


Stone R. N 
MICHIGAN 


Novy, R. L 
Widli, J. R 
Williamson, R. L 


NIVERSITY OF 


Dunlap 
MeGreger,. W. H. D 
Mynott, D. F 


Junior Grade 


Leeper, F. D., 1422 Burbank Rd., Wooster, 0 


Member Grade 


Bell, L. E Rm. 15, Forestry Bldg., Mich 
State, East Lansing, Mich 
Kataja, T. M., 379 8th St., Mani 
MeCraw W E Caterpillar 


Peoria, Ill 


Mich 


‘ractor Co., 


Columbia River Section 


Junior Grade 


1157 Luzon Lane, Grants 


Konnie F Jr Box No 36, Mapleton 
Oreg 

Swan, R. FE 
tion, OUOreg 


Valley Reger. Sta., Cave Junc 


Member Grade 
G. C., e/o Pope & Talbot, Inc Oak 
Oreg 


Griffith 
rnige 
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Gulf States Section 


Junior Grade 
Dean, C., Gen. Del 
Hardy, J. H 
delphia, Miss 
Hutchinson, E. L 


Cleveland, Tex. 
o Dr. F. L. Williams, Phila 


710 Jefferson Ave., Lufkin 

Krouse, P. F., 
Tex. 

Neman, B., Box 265, Corrigan, Tex 

Readinger, E. H., 503 Ave. E., Bogolusa, La 


Kirby Lbr. Corp., Cleveland 


Mamber Grade 


Hendricks, B. A., c/o U. S. Vets 
Waco, Tex 


Hospital 


Affiliate Grade 


Grand St., Monroe, La 


New England Section 
Student Grade 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


A. E 


Junior Grade 


Birch, H Norwich 

Catheron G 4 
yver, N. H 

Ganley, R. V., Mt. Pleasant Inn, No 
St Amherst, Mass 

Macrigeanis, S. N 546 Central St Man 
chester, N. H 

Melcher, W. W. D., 2 Goodrich St 


Conn 
Parkhurst Hall, Han 


Pleasant 


Binghan 
e 


Whitney, I E., Salisbur Vt 


New York Section 
Student Grade 
STaTre Uw 
Bergmann, T 
Hoare, F. J 


Howell k v 
Lieurance 


PO, Ne 
James 
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Weinheimer J t No 1 Old 
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Laurelton 


Member *Grade 
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Northern California Section 
Student Grade 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Harmon, J. R 


Munster, G. H 
Hurd, R. V N. B 


Opisal, 
Junior Grade 


42 Lincoln, Placerville, Calif 


Member Grade 

1S.F.S., Pine Grove 
UNCACK, 8201 AT 
Francisco, Calif 


Ramstad. G t 
Shulley, F. J.. HQ 
59 c/o PM, San 


Calif 
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Ozark Section 
Student Grade 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
Hembree, J. E 
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L. A., Rt. No. 1, Box 205A, Crosset 


ifiliate Gradé 

Beene, J. T., P. O Camden 
Ark 

Ruffin, W. C 
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3ox 669, S.C.S 
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Puget Sound Section 
Student Grade 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Drake, = G. Price, G. W 


Lee, R 


Junior Grade 


Bush, Y. A 
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Raymond, G. F., Gen. Del 


7542 33rd Ave., N 

Forks 

Southeastern Section 
Student Grade 

UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 

Holland, R. D 

Grade 


Junior 


t., R. F. D., No. 2, Gray, Ga 
tjankston Apt.. Jackson 
534 Abercorn Ter 


Ga 
Savannah 


N. Highland Ave N. E 


No. 5 
Livingston, G. } Jr Rt 
Mordecai, C. R., Jr., Apt. No. 7 
son Apt Albany, Ga 
Murray, B. R County 
ville, Ga 
Patterson, J. R., 105 Stone Rd. Dr 
ville, Ga 
Santoro, J 
Ga 
Smith, F 
Wall, J 
Athens, 
Williams 112 N 
ville, Ga 


Ellijay, Ga 
Jainbridge, Ga 
Dolly Madi 


Forester, Jefferson 


CGrreen 
E., 757 E 


Duffy St.. Savannah 


County Forester, Adel, Ga 
Univ. of Ga., Joe Brown Hall 


Erwin St Carters 


A filiate Grade 


McClure, ¢ Bellamy, Ala 


Southern California Section 
Junior Grade 
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Southwestern Section 
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Box 188, Winslow Ariz 
912 No. Jefferson St Albu 
.. Mex 
’.. Box 532. Winslow, Ariz 
1S.F.S.. Macdalena. N. Mex 
S.F.S., Box 136, Taos, N 


Upper Mississippi Valley Section 


Student Grade 
Iowa STATE 


Haskell, H. H 


COLLEGE 


MINNESOTA 
Hamilton. I 


UNIVERSITY OF 
Campbell, R. N. 
Junior Grade 
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Washington Section 
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FIFTY YEARS OF FORESTRY 
IN THE U. S. A. 


New — Interesting — Historical 
Just Published $4 Postpaid 
The dynamic growth of forestry in 
the 20th century recounted by 19 


eminent foresters. A factual text and 
reference book. Order today. 


Society of American Foresters 
Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 





We can supply 
your needs 


Professional Supplies 
for 


Foresters, Timber 
Growers, Outdoor People 


Mail Orders Invited 
Write for Catalog 


JIM CRAIG SUPPLY SERVICE 
Leavell Woods Station, 
JACKSON, MISS. 


JAMES W. CRAIG, 
Consulting Forester, Owner 











REFORESTATOR 


Mechanical Tree Planter 


Manufactured by 
L. W. MERIAM CO. 














Elsie, Michigan 
OF THE 


TREE SEEDS Sours 


Collected By A Graduate Forester 


SOUTHERN SEED CO. 


“Tree Seedsmen of the South” 


Specializing in the Pines 


ERNEST HINSON, Pres. 


BALDWIN - GEORGIA 














FORESTRY TERMINOLOGY 
A Glossary of Technical Terms 
Used in Forestry 
New, Revised, Enlarged 1950 Edition 
PRICE $3 POSTPAID 


A MUST for every forester’s desk or 
library. Included are definitions of 
all terms that the practicing forester 
uses in his daily work and encounters 
in forestry literature. Order today. 


Society of American Foresters 
Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 
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THIRD 
CUMULATED INDEX 


FOR JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 
$2 POSTPAID 


For the Il-year period January 1940 
through December 1950. All leading 
articles, Committee and meeting reports, 
and briefer articles and notes arranged 
by author and key words in the titles 
Articles are cross-referenced by subjects 
as well as by authors. Anvone who uses 
the Society's publications for reference 
purposes will find this Cumulated Index 


valuable, if not indispensable 


Send order today 


SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FORESTERS 
Mills Building 
Washington 6, D. C. 


STOP THAT FIRE 
RANGER PAL JR. FIRE PLOW 


plow is a hand or hydraulic lift middle-buster 
omnection built of 1% cast steel T-beam 

g assembly with grease seal, mounte 

tempered steel mid apable of cutting large und 
oots. One 16” b nbly is mounted on each side and 
slightly behind the iddle- buster which turns the sod over and out 
Depth of pio by either the presence or absence of 
two spool weights attached on rear of plow. Leaves a 5 foot earth line and 
equipment, Ford type tractor, jeep or 


can be drawn by any piece o 
yr ease in handling and reduced 


power wagon. Built com 
maintenance cost uisiana Forestry Commission. 
Made by makers of Ranger Pal Fire Plow. Not designed to supersede the 
Ranger Pal but adapted for lighter equipment Mass production price at 
$355.00 each, f.o.b. shor Workmanship guaranteed 


Ranger Pal Fire Plow production price at $495.00 each f.0.b. shop 
Write for further details on both plows 


TWIN CITY WELDING & MACHINE SHOP 


301 Jonesboro Highway 


WEST MONROE LOUISIANA 














IMPORTANT 


Tree Pests 


OF THE NORTHEAST 
(Revised Edition) 


Prepared by Committee on Tree Pest Leaflets, 
New England Section, Society of American Foresters 
Approx. 224 pp. 84 illus. Paper cover. 
Price $2 plus shipping charges—15 cents 
for single copy. 5 cents for each addi- 
tional copy. 


First edition published in 1940 included the 
first 50 Tree Pest Leaflets published with in- 
dices to most trees, insects, and diseases. The 
new edition has been largely rewritten and 
brought up to date and includes 55 subjects. 
A list of scientific and common names of trees 
is added. 


Send orders to 


TREE PEST LEAFLETS 


HILLSBORO, N. H. 








WEAR THE EMBLEM 
THAT YOU PREFER 


Available in 3 styles for all grades of membership 


PIN 54” wide, 10K solid gold border 
and letters in glossy green back- 


ground $4.00 


TIE CHAIN & PENDANT, adjust- 
able to tie of any width, pendant 
similar to pin $6.00 


BUTTON for lapel, 34” wide, per- 
fect miniature of pin but with 


screw back $2.50 


Quoted prices include 20 percent federal tax 


Send order to 
SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FORESTERS 


825 Mills Building 
Washington 6, D. C. 











Western Forestry and 


Conservation Association 
Officers of the 


Conservation 


Western Forestry 
and Association for the 
current year are: C. D. Orchard, presi- 
dent, Deputy Minister of Lands and 
Victoria, B. C.; S. G. Smith, 
vice president for British Columbia, 
MaeMillan and Bloedel, Ltd. Van- 
couver; E. T. F. Wohlenberg, vice 

California, Masonite 
Ukiah; John L 


president for Idaho, 


Fore sts, 


president for 
Corporation, Aram, 
soise Pavette 
Boise; A. L. Hel 
esident for Montana, Pol 
Company, Polson; E. P. 


Oregon, 


vice 
Lumber ( ompany, 
mer, vice Pp 
son Lumber 
Star vice president for 
Crown Zellerbact Port- 
land; E. R. Ashton, vice president for 
Washington, Biles-Coleman 
Omak; Clyde S. Martin, 
secretary, Weyerhaeuser Timber Com 
Tacoma, Wash.: C. S 
treasurer, Washington Forest Fire As 
Wash.; Carl V 


and as- 


Corporation, 


Lumbe r 
Company, 


pany, Cowan, 


sociation, Seattle, 
Hersey, 
sistant 


Stuart 


assistant secretary 
Portland, 


forest 


treasurer, and 


Moir, 


George L. 


Ore.: 
counsel, Portland 
Drake, president, Society 


f Foresters 


of American president 
of the Western Forestry and Conserva 
Association in 1944 and 1945, and 


active trustee of the 


was 


tion 
Is now an associa 


tion. 


Michigan Aids Establishment 
of Colombia Forestry School 

Dr. Paul A 
the 


igan 


director of 
Mich 

mid 
South 


Herbert, 
Division of Conservation 
State College, returned ir 
February 


from Colombia, 


America, where he set up a 


forest 


forestry 


school, a state nursery, and a 
research program 

He had working at the 
agricultural school, Facultad de Agro 
nomia, Medellin. Also ineluded in his 
the 
program for Colombia. 
Dr. Herbert was one of eight Mich 


State 


been state 


mission was a study of over-all 


conservation 
ivan College faculty members 
developing teaching and research pro 
grams in Colombia’s two agricultural 
Medellin and 


forestry 


Palmyra. 
will 
It will 
Col 
from the 

Agricul- 
native Co 


colleges at 

The 
an enrollment of 
be staffed by a 
forester, a forester 
Nations Food 
Organization, 


new school have 
20 students. 
Michigan State 
lege 
United and 
ture and a 
lombian forester. 

In addition to setting up the for 
Dr. Herbert made a 


estry program, 


Forestry News 


PauL A. HERBERT 


rapid survey of the forest resources 
and conditions in Colombia. His jeep 
and horseback trips included visits to 
coffee plantations, tropical rain-for 


and mountain forests. 


ests, 
Forest Service Report Stresses 
Insects and Disease Control 

The need for more progress in pro 
tecting the nation’s forests against in 


Lyle F 


Service, 


sects and disease is noted by 
Watts, U. S. Forest 


n } 
nm fis 


chief, 
annual report. 

During the 10-year period 1934-43, 
million 


from fire averaged 460 


feet oft 


losses 


eubie timber a year. During 


the same period, about 622 million 


cubic feet were lost to insects and dis 


ease, it is estimated 

In 1951 national forests returned to 
the U. 8. $1,194,000 
than the total cost of their protection 
During the year ap 
feet 
of timber them, the 
highest eut in the history of the For 
Annual 

national 


Treasury more 
and management 


proximately 4,688 million board 


were cut from 
timber produc 
eould 


est Service 
tion from the forests 
he stepped up about 50 percent if ac-. 
cess roads were built into areas now it 
accessible 

To keep timber losses from insects 
and disease as low 


Watts 


search on 


as possible, Mr 
federal re 
well 


recommends more 


insects and disease, a 
organized system of detecting infesta 
tions, and quick counter attacks. 

the 
vention campaigns carried on by state 
with the 


He commended forest fire pre- 


and federal forest services 
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sponsorship of the Advertising Coun 
cil, Ine. and through “Keep Green” 
programs. 

On one-fourth of the commercial 
forest lands of this country, mostly 
public forest lands and large indus 
trial 
and on 
ment is fair. “But 
the commercial forest land is still being 


Mr. 


holdings, management is good; 


another one-fourth, manage 


more than half of 


handled poorly or destructively,” 
Watts declared. 

To aid private land owners in good 
forest management and marketing, the 
Forest with the 
states in supplying on-the-ground tech 
1951 240 
working the 
supervision of the state foresters gave 
1,716 


in 38 cooperating states. 


Service cooperates 


nical assistance. In some 


project foresters under 


woodland owners 


Their work 


assistance to 


resulted in improved forest manage 


ment on 2,558,091 aeres of forest land 
The 


creased cooperative aid from state and 


report also recommends in 
federal forest services for tree plant- 
State nurseries 
100 million trees 


ing on private lands 
this vear distributed 
to private land owners. 

Another 
timber 


part of the program for 


abundance calls for action to 


stop further forest destruction and de 
terioration through publie control of 


cutting by the individual states. Six 


teen states already have laws regu 


lating forest “To assure a 


consistent nation-wide pattern, a fed 


practices, 


eral law setting up basic standards 
will be needed.” Watts said. 

Watts reports that hundreds of new 
filed on 


adding to 


claims were national 
last the 


management problem created by some 


mining 


forest land year, 


million acres presently covered 
by mining Many of 


claims, which make effective land man 


two 
claims, these 
agement impossible in many areas, are 
believed to have been located for other 
such as sum 


than mining, 


mer home sites, rights to valuable tim 


purposes 


ber, and control of access routes to 


large tracts of government timber. 
Watts presented two possible solu- 
the 


would enable legitimate miners 


tions to mining claim problem 
which 
to prospect for and develop needed 
mineral resources and enable the For 
est Service to manage the non-mineral 
the 
the interests of all. These solutions are: 
(1) separation of surface and mineral 


tor 


resources of national forests for 


rights, or (2) leasing of lands 


minerals. 
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Lands Excluded From 
Chugach National Forest 


Approximately 76,000 
inated from the Chugach Na 


tional Forest by public land order 


acres 
been elin 

rhe elimination of the lands from 
the nat forest, Marion 
Clawson of the Man 
s a cooperative effort by 
d the U. S. Forest Ser 
settlement and develop 
along the 


onal Director 
Bureau of Land 
agement said 1 
that bureau ar 
vice to toster 


ment in favorable areas 


Anchorage to Seward highway 
The lands extend for 19 


the north 


miles along 
Arm on 


shore of Turnagain 


“pee —_ 


have 


the south flank of the Chugach Moun- 
tains from Alaska Railroad mileposts 
71 to 91. The newly completed An 
chorage to Seward Highway makes 
the coastal lands of the area readily 
accessible by automobile. The western 
boundary of the area is 24 miles dis- 
tance from Anchorage. 

The lands were examined by the Bu- 
Land last 
mer to determine their highest use suit- 


reau of Management sum 
abilities in order to provide for prompt 
and settlement and develop- 
ment. Nearly all the lands adapted to 
settlement and development lie on the 


Pie. ehh] 


ae 


orderly 


tae. See 3 Lee 


THESE MEN CRUISED 407,816 ACRES TODAY! 


An Abrams air crew can photograph well over a half million 
acres of timberland in one day. The Infra-Red photography used 
clearly shows different types of forest growth, roads, fire lanes 


and terrain features. 


PUT THEM TO WORK FOR YOU... 


At a tremendous saving in time and money, you can solve your 
problems in forest management, timber plot mapping, planting 
and stand estimating, and fire line and road planning with an 


Abrams Infra-Red Aerial Survey. 


WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR COPY OF OUR BROCHURE 
“AERIAL SURVEYS G MAPS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS” 


ABRAMS AERIAL SURVEY 
CORPORATION 


LANSING ! M 


ICHIGAN 
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lower wooded terraces of Glacier 
Creek, Bird Creek, and Indian Creek. 

In anticipation of considerable de- 
for home, cabin, and business 
sites, Regional Administrator Lowell 
M. Puckett had 40 small 
veyed along the Crow Creek Road in 
the immediate vicinity of Girdwood in 
advance of the elimination. These will 
shortly be made available for lease and 
purchase under the Small Tract Aet. 
Additional tracts will be surveyed and 
for such at Bird 
and Indian as need arises. Lands he- 
tween the highway and the railroad 
and Turnagain Arm are for the most 
part reserved for a scenic strip, and 


mand 


tracts sur- 


classified purposes 


certain areas are set aside for publie 


service sites. 


Edward Engen (1922-1951) 


Edward Tomkins Engen, 29, for- 
ester with the Berkeley Forest Insect 
S. Bureau of Entomol- 
San 


Laboratory, U. 
died of 
Franciseo, Deeember 30. 


ogy, acute leukemia in 
Mr. Engen was on a year’s leave of 
absence from the bureau and was en- 
rolled in the University of California 
when the illness first became apparent. 
He was born in Perham, Minn., Oc- 
tober 17, 1922. He attended the Uni- 
versity of California, receiving his 
bachelor’s in forestry in 1948. From 
1948 until 1951 he was a member of 
the Forest Insect Laboratory staff. 
He leaves a wife and two year old 
daughter, both of Berkeley. 


Forestry Radio 
in Civil Defense Role 


Minnesota and Ontario Paper Com- 
pany’s FM radio network, spreading 
over its logging operations in north- 
ern Minnesota and Ontario, has been 
made available to serve in the defense 
of the United States and Canada. 

Mando’s high frequency radio sys- 
tem has incorporated into the 
Civil Defense organization of Min- 
nesota and has been formally offered 
to Ontario authorities. Bushmen, whose 
the harvesting of 
volunteering to 


been 


normal pursuit is 


pulpwood, now 


serve on a proposed international Civil 


are 


Defense team. 

Far out in the wilderness, loggers 
can sean the skies and quickly report 
by radio, the appearance of any air- 
craft their These 
warnings can be rapidly flashed over 
the forest to towers located at Inter- 
national Falls, Minn., and Fort Fran- 
ces and Kenora, Ontario. They can 
then be relayed to a filter center at 
Minneapolis. 


over remote areas. 
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Kimberly-Clark Inaugurates 
Pest Control Program 


The Kimberly-Clark woodlands de 
partment has opened a new field in 
applied pathology and entomology in 
forestry. In what is believed a “first” 
for the pulp and paper industry, the 
woodlands department has added a 
forest pathologist and a forest en- 
tomologist to its staff. 

Paul Flink, a recent graduate of 
Syracuse University and the Univers 
ity of Michigan, is the forest entomol 
Donald 
Wausau and a _ recent 


ogist for Kimberly-Clark 
Prielipp of 
graduate of the University of Min 
nesota, is the forest pathologist. 
Generally the study of forest dis- 
eases and forest insects is left to 
government specialists, but Kimberly 
Clark is going a step further with its 
recent staff additions. It is pointing 
toward practical application of forest 
pathology and entomology to protect 
its forest operation. 
Kimberly-Clark’s pathologist and 
entomologist will work as contact 
men with governmental agencies 
studying forest disease and insects 
They will make tests and conduct ex 
periments of their own for the corpo 
ration and they will apply recom 


mended control procedures 


Awarded Research Assistantship 
in Forest Hydrology 


James L. Smith, doctorate candi 
date in the Graduate School at Mich 
igan State College, has been awarded 
a new research assistantship in for 
est hydrology. Smith was formerly 
an instructor in forestry at Missis 
sippi State College. He has two un 
dergraduate degrees, in agriculture 
and forestry, and a masters degree in 
forestry from the University of 
Georgia. 

The research assistantship in for 
est hydrology was authorized for the 
first time by the Michigan Agricul 
tural Experiment Station in 1951 for 
furthering research in the manage 
ment of wooded watershed areas of 
Michigan. Research facilities consist 
of a forested watershed located at the 
Rose Lake Wildlife Experiment Sta 
tion near East Lansing and two agri 
eultural watersheds located on the 
campus of the college Hydrologic 
installations were made in 1940 by 
the Soil Conservation Service in co 
operation with the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Conservation, the Michigan 
Agricultural Experiment Station, and 
the Michigan State College Forestry 
Department. 


New Logging Engineer, 
American Pulpwood Association 


The American Pulpwood Associa 
tion has announced the addition to 
its staff of James A. Holekamp as 
logging engineer. He comes to the 
association from the Coosa River 
Newsprint Company, Coosa Pines, 
Ala., where he served as woodyard 
shift foreman for more than two 
years, 

Previous to his experience in Ala 


bama, he served for three years with 
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the William Bonifas Lumber Com 
pany in northern Michigan as_ for- 
ester connected with experimental 
pulpwood logging operations. 

During World War II, he served 
three years in the U. S. Navy. Upon 
release from the Navy he completed 
one year of graduate work in cost con- 
trol in the logging industry at the 
University of Michigan where he ob 
tained his masters degree in 1946, He 
received his B.S.F. degree from the 
same school in 1943 where he ma- 


jored in industrial forestry. 


Convenient, Easy Way 
To Peel Pulpwood... 


ATLAS “A” 
DEBARKING COMPOUND 


(LIQUID SODIUM ARSENITE) 


When treated with Atlas ““A’’ De 
barking Compound, the bark of 
many species of trees becomes per 
manently loosened. As a result, the 
bark can be easily peeled at a con 
venient time and pulpwood harvested 
the year ’round. 

This chemical method is used and 
recommended by many leading pulp 
wood companies in the United States 
and Canada. It has been extensively 
tested and is considered a cheap, 
practical way to debark pulpwood. 


One gallon of Atlas *‘A’’ Debarking 
Compound is sufficient to treat 300 
to 500 trees. It is quickly applied 
with a paint brush to a sap-peeled 
girdle around each tree. Best time to 
apply is in May or June, during. the 
sap-flow season. 

NOW is the time to check on Atlas 
“A” Debarking Compound. Complete 
information will be sent promptly. 


Photo by N.E. Pulpwood Rese 


Write for Bulletin on Debarking 


rch Center 


CHIPMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. D, Bound Brook, New Jersey 
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National Forest Receipts 
Reach New High 


National forest receipts for the last 
1951 
f $41,790,145 


of nearly 50 


mths of reached a new high 
This represents an in 
percent over the 


ipts of $27,981,665 for the same 
in 1950. 
Forest 


national 


olleetions by the 
the sale of 
timber and other forest products such 
fuel 
$41,080,573 for the 6 


Service 
forest saw 


pulpwood, wood, and naval 
totalled 

onth period ended December 31, 1951 
taken 
in during the same period a year ago. 

National timber 
eut of 2,897,529,000 board feet in the 
last half of 1951. This 


slight increase over timber cut 


stores 


as compared with $27,339,567 


forests reported a 
represents a 
in the 
same period a year ago 
Rental of 


orgi 


lands to individuals and 


camp sites, organization camps, and 


rights-of-way brought in $351,770 for 


the 6-month period, an $18,143 in 


erease over such 
Lands 
water power netted $31,485 for the last 
1951 as with the 
$14,120 taken in during the same peri 
od last year 


receipts a vear ago 


leased for reservoir sites and 


half of compared 


Fees collected 
cattle, sheep, and horses on national 
forest lands rose from $294,349 for the 
last half of 1950 to $326,315 for the 
last half of 1951. 


from the grazing of 


Redwood Region 
Conservation Council 
E. T. F. 
the Redwood 
Council, has announced the appoint- 
ment of five committees to carry out 


Wohlenberg, president ot 


Region Conservation 


the new expanded RRCC program for 
1952. 
At the same time he announced the 
Fenwick C. Riley, 
Simpson Logging 


appointment of 
resident manager, 
Company, as his special assistant to 
represent him in the northern part of 
the region. 

Robert B. Jensen, 
company, Willits, 
chairman of the membership commit 
tee which will direct the effort to ex 
pand the sustaining membership of 


Jensen lumber 


was appointed 


the organization to include wood proe 
essing firms, suppliers, ranchers, and 
non-operating timber owners. 

Walker 
Masonite 


B. Tilley, forester for the 
Ukiah, re 
chairman of the 


Corporation, 


mains as program 





Seal-Tite 


DRIP-TORCH 


Proved superior 
in over 6 years 
of field’ service 


¥* 
No Flash-back 
No fuel slopping 
No air pump 
No pressure build-up 
No explosive vapors 
No pre-heating 
Instant operation 


x 
SAFE e EFFICIENT 
RELIABLE e ECONOMICAL 
- 

Burns Diesel Fuel or 
Stove Oil 
1% Gallon Capacity 
Weight loaded 16 pounds 





FORESTER eons for use by 


S. Forest Service 





U. S. Patent No. 2376976 


Write for descriptive folder and price list. 


WESTERN FIRE EQUIPMENT CO. 


69 Main St., SAN FRANCISCO, California 
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committee which will formulate the 


1953 program as well as recommend 
changes or additions to the program 
for the eurrent 


The 


committee 


vear. 
region-wide fire prevention 


will be headed by Henry 


K. Trobitz, Simpson Logging Com 


The 


ment committee, concerned primarily 


pany, Klamath. forest manage- 
with urging greater compliance with 
the state’s District Forest 


Practice rules, will be lead by A. O 


Redwood 


Lefors, Hammond Lumber Company. 
A committee designed to concentrate 
on conservation education among the 
youth of the area will be headed by 
Fern Freeman, Eureka. 


White Pine Booklet 
The 


pine 


story of northeastern white 
its present day uses and grad- 
attrac 
Pine, 


prepared by the Policy and Planning 


ing standards—is told in an 
tive booklet, Northeastern White 
Committee of the Northeastern Lum 
ber Manufacturers Association, Ine 

Copies are available from the asso 
Madison 


ciation’s office, 271 Avenue, 


New York 16, N. Y. 


eset 


AUTOMATIC - PORTABLE - POWER DRIVEN. 


saves labor, time, money 
ALrimes FASTER THAN 


Cuts smoothly wherever a 
man can walk or row a 
boat, cuts evenly regardless 
of rough or rocky ground, 
removes underwater 
growth efficiently. Weighs 
only 24 Ibs., has 20" cutter 
bar, 1'/4 hp motor, beauti- 
ful aluminum construction. 
Runs many hours per gal- 
lon, easy to operate. 
Reaches all those “hard-to- 
\\, get-at” places. 


a Enis FOR 


FREE 
ILLUSTRATED 
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ROBERT N. HOSKINS, 34-year-old industrial forester with the Seaboard Air Line 


Railroad Company, 


was chosen Norfolk, Virginia’s Outstanding Young Man for 1951 


The photo shows Paul G. Kaplan, r., president of the Norfolk Junior Chamber of 


Commerce, presenting the award to Hoskins 


This is the first time the Distinguished 


Service Award has been given in Norfolk since 1940, according to William Borum, 
chairman of the Jaycee committee in charge of arrangements for this award. Hoskins 


is a member of the Norfolk Jaycee chapter, 
limited to men of 20 to 35 years of age 
Jaycee tree-planting program which was 


to receiving the honor. It is, however, 


Hoskins wrote and directed the Norfolk 


but Jaycee me mbership is not requisite 


aceepted as a state project and later approved nationally by the U. S. Junior Cham 


ber of Commeres 


He has served as local 


and state chairman of the Jaycee conser 


vation committee for three years and for the national organization two years 


Yoder Named for 
Forest Industries Post 


Appointment ot Ralph E. Yoder, Jr 
as field representative for the Western 
Forest Industries Association has been 
announced by R. T. Titus, executive 
vice president. Yoder, who was em 
ployed in Pacific Northwest lumber ac 
tivities from 1940 to 1946, was with 
the Structural Clay Products Institute, 
Washington, D. C 


as director of na- 
tional mason promotion department 
and industry defense service from July 
1946 to September 1951. He was di- 
rector of the Architects Trek to Eu 
rope, American Institute of Architects 
September October, 1951. 

He was graduated in 1938 from lowa 
State College, with a bachelor of sei 
ence degree in forestry. He studied 
law at George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C., in 1947. 

Employed by the Ivory Pine Co., 
Klamath Falls, Oreg., 1940-42, Yoder 
worked through sawmill and woods up 
to the position of assistant logging 
boss. In 1942 he was emploved by the 
Albany Plylock Corp., Albany, Oreg 
and the Samuelson Lumber Co., Eu 
gene, Oreg. He was with Dant & Rus 
sell, with headquarters at Vancouver, 


and was material supervisor and as 
sistant purchasing agent for Poole, 
McGonigle & Jennings, ship repair and 
drydocking, Portland in 1943 and 1944 
From October 1944 to June 1946, Yo 
der was on the staff of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, in 
the trade extension division, where he 
promoted the home planners institute 
national program. He is a member of 
the Society of American Foresters. 


Lake States Headquarters 
of AFPI Now in Chicago 


John R. Calkins has been named 
Lake States manager of American For 
est Products Industries, with head 
quarters in the Socony-Vacuum Build 
ing, 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago 
5, Hl. 

Prior to Calkins’ appointment the 
AFPI Lake States district was headed 
for 20 months by John M. Rottier, 
with offices in Milwankee, Wis. 

Calkins, a native of South Lyon, 
Mich., is a graduate of Michigan State 
Normal College. He also attended 
Ohio State University. He has been 
engaged in free lance writing and 


photography for several years, 
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AND 
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Ker Instruments for 


forest work are made with 
the same care and preci- 
sion for which all K&E 
products have been re- 
nowned for 83 years. 

K&E Forestry Equipment 
includes the K&E Swedish 
Increment Borer, made of 
the finest Swedish steel, 
K&E Tree Caliper, K&E 
Swedish Bark Measuring 
Instrument, K&E Timber 
Scriber, K&E Forester’s 
Compasses, K&E Topo- 
graphic Abney Levels, 
K&E Topographic Tapes 
and K&E WYTEFACE* 
Diameter (Tree) Steel 
Tapes. 

Ask any K&E Distributor 
or Branch for further in- 
formation or write Keuffel 
& Esser Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


“Trade Mark 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 
EST. 1867 


Drafting, 
Reproduction, 
Surveying Equipment 
and Materials, 
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Forest Ser 


control 


Everts, who began his 
1924, 
the Snoqualmie Na 
1942 to 1949. A 
patent is now pending on another, im 
fighting unit 


Forester Granted Patent 
on Fire-Fighting Unit 


viee was fire 


staff 
tional 


career in 


officer on 
Ss. patent pending sine 


granted A. B 


r his “dev 


Forest from 
Everts, 

= OF en proved model of his tire 
ng backfire Everts 1s 


rineer in the regional 


Earl Porter Elected President, 
S.P.C.A. 


Earl Porter, 
the Woodlands 


S. Forest Service 
gned tor 


i truck or other vehi 
tting 


general manager of 
Division of the South 
Division of International 
Mobile, Ala., 
elected president of the Southern 
ion As 
lusion of its annual 


January 16 A. G. 


wood procurement 


Kraft 


ern 


Paper Company, was 


Pulpwood Conservat oclation 


thn ene anne 
Curtis, in 
tor Gay 
itainer Corporation’s mill at 


was elected vice presi 


Keener, wood 
ton, N. C 
Paper 


ng pre sident 


manacer 
division of The 
and Fibre Company, 


and re ins 


on the bo directors as a 


rd ot 
tor-at large 
Over 300 representatives of member 


pulp and paper mills, suppliers of 
pulpwood, and industrial and publicly 
emploved foresters attended the asso 


ting held in Atlanta, Ga. 


c n r 
SuPPOaTS 
CaDsUST ABLE D 


17* HEavyY DUTY 
COULTER 


VES TRACTOR A0DED 
| FOR INCREASED TRACTION 


ROOTSPRED TREE PLANTER 


Adapted to with 3-point lift 
Will 
Safe—can't 
Subsoiler point loosens 


spread 


all tractors 


(Ford, Ferguson) 


olant on curves, on the contour and on steep slopes. 
the tractor 


lifts 


upset unless 


does 


and soil Allows better root 


and better pack ng 
Easily transportable—raise with power lift and drive away. 
Heeling wheels on individual springs for better heeling. 


Pneumatic tires furnished at no extra cost 


For further information and close-up photos write 


ROOTSPRED 
318 N. Market St., Frederick, Md. 
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Fernhoppers Banquet 


The Forestry Alumni Association in 
cooperation with the Forestry Club of 
State 
20th annual Fernhopper’s Banquet on 
February 23rd. 


Oregon College sponsored the 


The afternoon program consisted of 
a panel discussion on “The Develop- 
ment of the Fomes pini Study in the 
Northwest” and tours through the Me 
Donald Forest, the new club cabin, and 
the Products 
tory. 


Oregon Forest Labora 


George L. Drake, president of S.A.F., 
aker at the 


[ nion 


was the guest s} 


held in the Me 


banquet 
norial Building 


Range Pioneers Retire 


Two pioneers in the range manage 
Forest 
1951 
Divi 
Manage 


Region, 


ment activities of the | Ss. 


Service December 31, 


Paul H 


spon of 


retired 
Roberts, chief of the 
and Wildlife 
Northern 


vears of 


Range 


ment for the with 


over 37 serviee, ar Levon 
Missoula 
the 


Manage 


C. Hurtt, headquartered in 


as special staff sistant tor 
Washington — office Range 
Divis! 


service, 


ment n, With over 3S years of 


How About An 


EGON CHIPPER 
CHAIN 


For Your Saw? 


HARD-CHROMED! 
FAST-FILING! 


The Standard Replacemen ‘Chain 
Gor All Power Saws 
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s ea, > 

Saw Chain Corp. g OREGON oat 
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Frank J. Jefferson Retires Synthetic Soil Conditioner riod necessary for establishment of a 
permanent cover crop in erosion con- 
trol. In addition to providing marked 
resistance to the erosive action of wa 


Frank J. Jefferson, who has been in A synthetic chemical soil condition- 
charge of the U. S. Forest Service fire- er, the first produet of its kind to 
control activities in California since achieve effective and economical con- 
1945, retired in January. trol of rain erosion, has been devel- tT, including splash erosion by rain 

He was first employed by the Forest oped by Monsanto Chemical Company. 
Service in 1911, in the Lewis and Clark The trade name of the new product for seed germination and subsequent 
National Forest in Montana. He spent — is Krilium, a synthetic polyelectrolyte. growth of the grass or vegetative cover.. 
the next 24 years in Idaho and Mon It is expected to have wide application 
tana in various administrative and staff in controlling slope erosion problems Wood Preservers Standards 
positions, including assignments as for created by major earth-moving con 
est supervisor of the Sel wav and Koo struction projects In addition, it W. R. Yeager, inspection engineer 


drops, the product improves conditions 


tenai national forests. He was trans shows promise in the control of spot for Western Electric Company, and 


ferred to California in 1935, and has erosion problems in productive agri president ot the American Wood 


been assistant regional forester in cultural areas. Preservers’ Association, announces the 
charge of fire control since 1945, A unique feature of the new soil issue of a completely revised A.W.P.A. 
Jefferson is succeeded by M. M. Nel conditioner is its simplicity of ap Manual of Recommended Practice 
son, assistant chief of fire control for plication when used for erosion con The manual contains all the current 
he entire Forest Service, with head- trol. Krilium, grass seed, and fertil standards of the association relating 
uarters in Washington, D. ¢ Nelson’s iber can be applied to slopes and to preservatives, treatment of com 
arly years were spent in the San Fer freshly graded areas from mobile modities, and analysis methods used 
of southern California equipment in a single operation by in the impregnation of wood for pro 
graduate forester from the means of a water spray. Alternatively tection against fungi, insects, marine 
iversity of Washington, and was Krilium, seed, and nutrient fertilizer borers, and other destructive agencies. 
employed as fire warden for the Los can be dusted simultaenously on the It also contains miscellaneous stand 
Angeles County Fire Department from — surface by ordinary mechanical spread ards for the purchase and preservation 
1931 to 1933. Nelson served as district ers at the rate of approximately one of forest products, inspection and care 
ranger, and later, on the Umpqua Na pound of Krilium for every 100 square of treated wood, as well as conversion 
tional Forest in Oregon, as forest su feet to be treated. factors and correction tables. Copies 
pervisor. He had been assigned to the After it becomes wet, Frilium forms are available from the headquarters of 
fire-control position in Washington a water-permeable plastic film on the the association, 839 17th St., N. W., 
since 1950 surface of the ground during the pe- Washington 6, D. C, 
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Forestry Employment 


S.A.F 
n securing forestry 
to insert from one 
advertisements in 
harge. Forest indust 

foresters may inser nents at the rate 
of $4 per column ¥ must be received 
by t end of this mn th for rdvertisement 


members wishing the Journal's assistance 
mployment are privileged 

three onsecutive, 60 
this column without 
desiring to employ 


word 


re 
ssible for pros 
to enter into 











ement 


i Location 


with family 
lahoma. 
Details 


estry 


on request 


Box S. Journal of For- 
Mills I 


Building, Washington ¢ ». 





nediate placeme ossible 

State of Idaho Forestry 

House, Boise, Idaho 

yresters to ob 
cultural work 
central New 
to start own 


England. Chance for 


Fred M. Hunt, West Rindge, N. H. 





Positions Wanted 





Yale 1949. now 
agency, desires 
in a progres 
firm in 
work on 
and 
sciences eco 


hild. Refer 


Graduate forester, 29, MF 
employed by a State Forestry 
position with better opportunity 
sive forest-owning or wood-utiiizing 
Northeast. Experience has included 
forest s, timber management 

t Background in 
married 
upon request 
Mills Building, 


Journal of Forestry, 


Washington 6, 


! 192 r iate wit and 

ires 

S 

foreigr t Now emy s forester 


tedle t nd details nforma 


Bex EF. Journal of Forestry, Washington 6, D. ¢ 


t} 


Bex ft Journal o yrestry 
Washington 6. D 


Mills Building 


Box © Journal o orestry 
Washington 6, D 


Mills Building, 


ng and 

i s fa 

stior 
Forestry Mills Building, 
Washington 6, D 


Sawmill Operators School 
in North Dakota 


The need for training sawmill oper 
ators in North Dakota, a state devoted 
to tarming 
through 


and ranching, developed 
utilize the few 


throughout 


attempts to 


scattered woodland areas 
the state which are capable of produe 
ing several million board feet of forest 
products annually if properly man 
aged and utilized 

Utilization 
len The 
distance from established forest 


the 


has been a serious prob 


wooded areas are a consid 


erable 
and sawmills 


products industries, 


in the state have been producing low 
lumber The 


] 


re aspen and 


vrade principal species 


cottonwood, which pre 
sawed into lumber, 
not taken to pre 
The lum 
be properly piled to prevent 

varping and cheeking 
The the 


ators school is to improve sawmilling 


sent problems whet 


I eare is 


Irom springing 


objective ot sawmill oper 
technique and lumber piling technique. 

Arrangements have been made to ob 
tain a No. 1 Corley sawmill and plans 
have been completed to have the school 
the first week in March 

The Turtle Mountain Woodland As 
sociation composed of farm woodland 
owners is planning to have a_ series 


of demonstrations using the Corley 


sawmill. 


Fellowships and Scholarships, 
Oregon State College 

The Orville R. Miller 
search fund increased by a 
of $1,000 


Memorial ‘ec 
gilt 
according to Paul 
M. Dunn, the Forestry 
Research Foundation. The grant 
nade by Mrs. Kathryn Miller of Port 
land. 

The 


finance 


was 

recently 
treasurer of 
was 


is being used to 
field of 
State 


being aided in 


fund 
the 


Oregon 


research 
studies in wood 
itilization at College 
Four students are now 
rraduate programs; two in wood chem 
try and two in 


\ grant of 
Lumber Co 


torest products. 

$2,500 from the Booth 
ot Springfield, Ore... 
the School of 


used to help finance 


eived by 
to he 


heer! rec 


the use of power saws and 


hazards in the 


to tre 


Considerable eoncern has heen 


sed by timber landowners and for 


hbeeause of the number of fires 
the 1951 
saws, <A 
the Westerr 
Assoc 
such a study 


Nicholas V 


season eaused by 


power special committee ot 
Forestry and Conserva 
tion ation recently asked that 
be made. 


Mason of Vancouver, 
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B. C., has been awarded the Weyer- 
haeuser Fellowship in forestry for the 
current year. The award will 
provide a sum of $1,000 for graduate 


school 


study in forest management. Mason is 
a graduate of the University of Brit 
World 
He has had considerable ex- 
with both the 
service and with logging companies in 
His field of 
elude an examination of 
tor 


ish Columbia and a veteran of 
War II. 
perience government 


Canada. study will in 


eutting prior- 


ities over-mature stands of the 


coastal forests. 


TVA Nursery to Reopen 


Valley Authority's forest 
Muscle Shoals, Ala., 


a shortage of funds, 


Tennessee 
tree nursery at 
closed last vear by 
M ill be reopened this vear. According 
to John Oliver, TVA general ma 
the Clinton, 
unable to keep up with the ever in 


nager, 


Tenn., nursery alone is 


creasing demand for seedlings. Com 
bined production for the two nurseries 
for the 1952-53 planting season will be 
about 26 this 
total, 10 million will be produced for 
the U. S. Forest Service, the Army 


Engineers, and tt 


million seedlings. Of 


e State of Tennessee 
under contracts which reimburse TVA 
for the cost of production. 


Conro L. OLIvE, JR. 
Charles B. Umland, former nursery 
superintendent at Muscle Shoals, 
ing transferred to TV A’s 
fice at Norris, 
all nursery production. Conro L. Olive, 
forestry Alabama 
Institute, will be the 
Musele Shoals. 


nurseries, mn 


is be 
forestry ot 
Tenn., as supervisor ot 
Jr. a graduate of 
Polytechnic 
superintendent at 

TVA’s two 
1934, 


million 


new 


operation 
245 


retoresting un 


turned out over 


tor 


since have 
seedlings 
productive lands in the Tennessee Val 
ley. Last spring 15 million TVA seed 
lings distributed to 4,700 land 
the state divisions 


valley 


were 
owners by forestry 


of the states 
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SCS Report Stresses Progress 
. And Need for More 


The rapid progress in soil conserva- 
tion for the last 20 years is the key- 
note of the annual report of the Soil 
1951 fis- 
report emphasizes the 
to aid the 
current mobilization effort and stresses 
the fact that total 
partial conservation, 

This is the 17th and last annual re- 
port of H. H. Bennett, 
of the Soil Conservation Service 
its beginning 
last November by 
the present 
Sennett points out that almost noth 

had 
conservation on 
land of the nation 
that 
basic 


Conservation Service for the 
eal year. The 
need for soil conservation 
conservation, not 
is essential. 


who was chief 
from 
until he was succeeded 
Robert M. Salter, 
chief. 

done about permanent 


Ing been 


most farm and ranch 


prior to 20 years 
fifth 


needed 


ago; but more than a 
of the 
for full protection of farm and ranch 
land has been completed, 

The Service helped 128,502 farmers 
and ranchers to develop conservation 
259,299 last 
June 30, 


now, 
conservation job 


plans on 36,2 acres year. 
This brought the total 
1951, to 883,348 plans covering 246, 
740,009 acres of 
Farmers applied the needed conserva- 
tion measures to 25,596,642 acres last 
making a total of 140,404,- 
which conservation mea- 


as ol 


farm and ranch land. 


fiscal year, 
105 acres on 
sures have been applied. 

Soil conservation 


information for 


surveys, to pro- 


vide the hasic plan- 
ning and applying complete conserva- 
tion plans, were completed on 35,181, 
making a total of 


up to 


acres last 
376,323,538 
July 1 


The incre 


686 year 


acres “inventoried” 
soil 
there 
and 


ising 
districts, of 
2 400 


unportance of 
conservation which 


are now about organized 
operated by farmers and ranchers un- 
A finan- 


Service 


der state laws, is emphasized. 
statement shows that the 
spent a total of 
lars for the 
about 52 million was for regular opera 
districts 
flood 
half 


cial 
some 64 million dol 
fiscal year. Of this amount, 


tions in soil conservation 
Around 7 million 
work. About one 


was for 


was used for 


control and a 
million research, 


Forest Consultant Enlarges Staff 


C.D Ltd. an 
nounce the Don Me- 
Coll as logging and logging manage- 
ment consultant. MeColl brings to this 
appointment 30 experience in 
all phases of logging in British Colum- 
bia. C. D. Shultz & Company is lo- 
eated at 811 West Hastings 
Vancouver, B. (¢ 


Shultz & Company, 
appointment of 


years’ 


Arthur A. Wood (1886-1952) 


pervisor of the } 
gahela national forests, 
a heart attack while at home in Elkins, 
West Virginia on 

“Arthur 
affectionately known, 
the U. 
1613, the 
forest system in the southern Appala 
chians. 
much of his life 
tremendous task of building into pub 
lic ownership the devastated mountain 
forests of the 
eration ago. He rose 
ministration at different times of pub 
* properties aggregating over 


lion 


men 
forestry. 


American 
He was the subject of “We 
in the September 
retirement from the 
June 30, 


an active 
profession of forestry, and civie affairs, 
most 
the West Virginia Forest Council, 
president of the Elkins, 
ber of 
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Arthur Alexander Wood, retired su- 
Nantahala and Monon- 
succumbed to 


January 28, 1952. 
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’ as he was widely and 
had a career with 


S. Forest Service dating from 





earliest days of the national 


Under the mandate of the times, 


was given to the very 


region of nearly 
to direct the ad- 


a gen 


a mil 
acres. During his supervisorships 
himself to 
out of the 


endeared many young 


in and profession of 
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His membership in the Society of 


Foresters dates from 1929. 





Present” 
1949 JouRNAL, after 
Forest Service on 
1949. 

Following retirement, 
church 


he maintained 
interest in life, the 
serving as chairman of 
and 
Cham- 


recent ly 


W. Va. 


Commerce, 
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USE BARTLETT SAWS 


No. 124B—24” Special Util- 
ity Saw combines for the first 


Smooth 


time: Quick cutting, 
Now 


cutting, Easy operation. 
available. 





PROPER PRUNING WILL 


Damage by ice and wind often can be avoided, or 
the effects lessened, by use of correctly designed 
pruning tools, bracing materials, and tree wound 
dressing 


No. 127 PARAGON SAW. This 
curved blade, draw cut pruning saw 
is ideal for all-around pruning. Best 
quality saw steel. Easy grip handle. 


This drop-forged tool steel 9-inch Hand Pruner has 6 
crucible steel blade and hardened hook. Unsurpassed 
Ask for catalog showing a complete line of pruning 
tools 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 


Detroit 2, Mich. 
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Two complete tools 
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CARRIED IN 
SMALL CAR. 

Length Weight 
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PROTECT 


30 in. Pruner 
30 in. Saw 

72 in. Section 
72 in. Section 


Total Weight. & 
This combination 
can be quickly and 
easily assembled te 
make either of these 
two tools: 

Longer poles avail- 
able if desired. 
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Pine Management Symposium 
to be Held at LSU 


School of Forestry, Louisiana 
Bator fouge, will 

postu on the 
young, even-aged 
meeting 
1 March 


papers on 


pine. The 


southert 

held at the university or 

14 \ number ot 

to he presented, 

he tollowed b i ( 
discussion 


onal 
1 Atlanta, 
vill be moderator f t conter 

ee Although 
pected 


1 oft Texas, 


onnaughton, reg 


s Forest Ser 


party m Is eX 
tro lour-state 
Arkansas, 


ssippi, all interested persons 


vited to attend For 


primarily 


Louisiana, 
re ou further de 
tails regarding the 
Professor A. B. Crow, Sel 


: Louisiana 


svymposiun write 
ool of For 
State University, Ba 


Michigan Reports Progress 


Conservation nudged deeper into 
the public consciousness and colored 
more individual thought and action in 


1951 


vears, according to the year-end re- 


Michigan in than in previous 
port of the Michigan Conservation De 
partment. 

The state hit a 
fires, shattering the 


new low in forest 


1950 record pre 
vention mark. Continuation of the in 
tensified prevention campaign resulted 
in holding 671 fires to 4,317 aeres dam 

The 1950 mark, best 1941, 
7 5.606 Fire 


since 


as S73 fires and acres 


control men had excellent cooperation 


of press, radio, television, theatres, 
nagazines, and other publications. For 
than 


dailies and weeklies printed spe 


second year in a row, more 


“tire prevention” reminders, with 
Bay City 


the top 


given credit for 
The 


revised brush burning permit law was 


Times 


individual job. recently 
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strongly enforced in the spring and fall 
high hazard 
work 
fire control 
1951 


The first commercial-size eutting of 


periods. Experimental 


and construction of new type 


equipment underway in 


will continue in 1952 


planted red pine stock ever made in 
a state forest, starting in the Higgins 
Lake marked a milestone in 
state conservation The 
jack pine plantation cutting occurred 
about 


torest, 
annals, first 


seven years ago, 

Bettering 1950 record production of 
nearly 14,000,000 trees, the department 
supplied 18,000,000 trees for planting 
on state and private land during 1951 
First seeding in 
Wyman nursery at Manistique 
last spring and first seedling 
will be available in the fall of 
Newly planting ma 
which instead 


the newly acquired 
was 
made 
stock 
1952. designed 
make a 
conventional furrow 
first 
the fall planting season 

\ statewide 


inaugurated in 


chines “scalp” 


ot a were com 


pleted and = saw regular use in 
detection 
1950 in ce 


forest pest 
program, 
other 

1951 
oak wilt 


disease was present only in 


operation with agencies, began 
The first sur 
indicated the 
isolated 


counties The 


bearing fruit in 


vey work on 


spots in 14 southern 


forest tent caterpillar was expected to 


strip trees 


again mn 


eastern upper 
1952, but 


evidence gave promise of abatement of 


peninsula 
increased parasite 
the infestation. 


Essay Contest 
for Western Forestry Students 


A contest undergraduate 


students, 


open to 
forestry except 
1951, in the 


schools of 


seniors 
registered for the fall of 
six aceredited forestry 
Idaho, Montana, 
Washington, and British Columbia is 
announced by the Western 
Association. 


California, Oregon, 
Forest ry 


and Conservation Con 
testants may select their own subjects 
treating of any aspect of forestry of 
vital eoneern 

submitted to the 


1952. 


Essays must be 


deans of the schools by June 1, 


A first prize of 


prize $75 will be 


$100 and a seeond 
aw irded In ad 
dition, the winners will be the guests 
of the Wester: 
vation Association 


in Vietoria, B. C., December 10 to 12 


Forestry and Conse 


annual conference 





POND & MOYER CO., INC. 


Consulting Foresters 


Estimates—Appraisals—Surveys 
Machine Tree Planting Service 
ITHACA, N. Y¥. 


107 HOMESTEAD RD.. 











Mares 1952 


20 Million 


TREES a year! 


Yes, every year we start at least that 
many more trees on the way to hardy, 
successful tree-heod: Seedlings for Forest 
and Christmas Tree plantings: Trans- 
plants for Conservationists Timber 
operators, Farmers and other owners of 
idle land 


All our trees are carefully, scientifically 
Result: strong, sturdy 
seedlings and transplants— 


nursery-grown 
well-rooted 
the kind that live and grow fer maxi- 
mum profits 


MUSSER TREES are 


Write for special Christmas Tree 
Growers’ Guide, and complete Wholesale 
Planting Stock List; or tell us your re- 
quirements. 


i 
2 
& 
a 
é 
é 


Box 26C 








Save 3 WAYS 


WITH 


BRIGHT SPOT 


TREE MARKING PAINT 


Blue—White—Y ellow—-Red— 
Orange 


Double Strength — user can 
dilute with equal amount of 
kerosene to make spray con- 
sistency for pine. 

Saves Time—mixes easily and 
quickly; does not clog the gun. 
Low Cost — per gallon prices 
are: 

5 gallon Pails, 

50 gallons and more $1.50 
5 gallon Pails, 

less than 50 gallons 

1 gallon cans, 4 to case, 
52 gallons and more 


1.60 


1.60 


1 gallon cans, 4 to case, 

less than 52 gallons 1.70 
We pay freight up to ten cents 
per gallon on orders of 20 gallons 
and more. 


JIM CRAIG SUPPLY SERVICE 


Leavell Woods Station 
Jackson, Mississippi 











New York Forest Preserve 
Policies to Be Re-examined 

The New York State 
Department has proposed a publie re 


Conservation 


examination of policies regarding use 
of the 2% Adirondack 


Forest Preserve to determine 


million-acre 
whether 
this property 1s managed “in the best 
interests of the most people.” 
Devoting six pages to discussion of 
the problem, the department’s maga 
reaffirmed 


zine, The Conservationist, 


the need for its policy of protecting 
character of the 
serve, asserted its belief 
should “keep out of the 
hotel 


eautioned 


the wilderness pre 
that the state 
closed eabin 


and business” in the preserve, 


and against constitu 
tional 
way to any 


ploitation of the forest 


any 


change which might open the 


form of commercial ex 
preserve for 
private gain 
Nevertheless, the 
that 
ment policy obviously are required to 


departme nt 


sug 


gested some changes in manage 


promote healthy forests, a greater 


abundanee of wildlife, and an increased 
use of the forest recrea 
those locked 
out. It emphasized its belief that ail 
this could he ‘ 


preserve for 


tion by now physically 
sacrificing 
the vast 


done without 


the wilderness character of 
publie property. 

Pointing out that “without question 
the Forest 


able 


Preserve is our most valu 


common holding,” Conservation 
Commissioner Perry B. Duryea led off 
the discussion with the proposal that 
funds (which may reach $214 million) 
resulting from the salvage of timber 
Torest lands 
by the 1950 storm be “put back into 
the forest 


our present management and our facil 


blown down on preserve 


preserve either to improve 
ities for the public, or to acquire addi 


tional land, or both.” 


Products Publications 


The Forest 


ciety has just 


Products 


issued a 


Research So 
12-page Cata 
ue Publications, which will be of 
and users of 
It lists over 
publications of the se 


atter as 


describes 


interest to all producers 
vood and wood products 
200 individual 
ciety by subject nm well as by 
or issue It 


f Annual Proceedings Issues, and 


content 


the first volume of the new Journal of 
he FPRS. An order 


tions tor plac ing 


form and diree 


orders are also i! 


cluded 


Copies of the catalogue may be ob 


writing the Forest Products 
Research Society, P. O. Box 2010, Uni 
Station, Madison 5, Wis. 


tained by 


versity 


Nisqually Nursery Ships 
40-Millionth Tree 


At the Forest Industries Tree Nur- 
sery, Nisqually, Wash. in January the 
10,000,000th seedling tree rolled along 
the sorting belt, past alert girl inspee- 
tors to be counted by the photoelectric 
eye mechanism which tumbles every 50 
trees into a wrapping hopper. 

Since the founding of this tree nur- 
sery by the private forest landowners 
in 1941 ten 


trees have been 


seedling forest 
Lifting of the 
in progress and 
After the 40 
packed 
shipped to some landowner in western 
Oregon or Washington, another 6,000,- 
000 trees will be lifted and shipped 


crops of 
raised, 
eurrent crop is now 
will continue until April 
has been and 


millionth tree 


this year. 

This 46 
planted 82,000 acres of idle forest land, 
according to N. E. 
“These will 


Bjorklund 


Trees from the non-profit forest nur- 


million tree crop will have 


Bjorklund, nursery 
130 
out. 


manager trees cover 


square miles,” points 


sery have been planted on taxpaying 
forest lands throughout western Wash 
ington and Oregon. Douglas-fir makes 
up the bulk of the crop, but hemlock, 
cedar, and spruce have been grown in 
limited numbers and even a few rare 
dawn redwood trees from seeds brought 
in from China were carefully tended 
as an experiment. 

In an effort to raise a superior race 
of trees, care is taken to make certain 
that picked only 
lected trees and that seedlings are re- 
turned to the district 


where the parent trees grew. 


seeds are from se- 


and elevation 
Hodgkins Joins Alabama Staff 


Earl J. Hodgkins joined the 
staff of the forestry department of the 


has 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute agricul 


tural experiment station as associate 


and associate forester. 
Hodgkins will fill the that 

occurred when W. B. DeVall was made 

He will teach 


courses in dendrology, silvies, 


protessor 


vacaney 


head of the department 
and for 
est ecology. A portion of his time will 


be devoted to forestry research prob 
lems 

His 
the California 
Station, 


Scott 


work 


Range Ex 


experience includes with 
Forest and 
Soil 


periment Conservation 


Service, Lumber Company of 
Michigan State Col 


Indiana, and 


California, and 


lege. He is a native of 
: 


he received his B.S 
State College, and his 


degree from Mich 
M.S. de- 
University of California. 


igan 


gree from the 





THE LOWTHER 
TREE PLANTER PLANTS 
10,000 SEEDLINGS PER DAY! 


With the Lowther Tree Planter, trees 

are properly planted for maximum 

survival in any soil because they have 

been given the right start. 

Three distinct models available to 

cover all soil conditions and terrain 
oe 


For details write: 


THE HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 
INDUSTRY AVE., JOLIET, ILL. 


By The Makers Of The Famous 
Lowther C-Saw 








BELSAW ... Over 30 Years 

in the Development and 
=~ Manufacture of 
e\ PORTABLE 
SAWMILL 

EQUIPMENT 


I isands of Bel 

saw Portable Saw 

isers through 

world ‘ 

thus getting 

nber. For low 

a Belsaw line 

e field today for Free Book 
Make in 


BELSAW MACHINERY CO 
8911 Field Building, Kansas City 2, Missouri 





Forest Service to Review 
Timber Resources 


A review of the timber resources ot 
the United States is being launched by 
the U. S. Forest Service. It will take 
at least two years to complete, and will 
bring up to date the information on 
timber resources, re-analyze prospec 
tive requirements, supplies, and growth 
today's timber 


of timber, appraise 


conservation programs, and chart a 
American forestry, accord 
g to Lyle F. Watts, chief of the Serv 

dvice in project 
facts of 
the forest situation will be sought from 


state 


eourse Tor 


planning the 
in determining the 
and forestry 


private agencies, 


the wood industry, and conservation 


organizations 

“It soon will be eight 
the Forest Service last 
United States timber 
aid Mr. Watts 


eventful vears. Tl 


vears since 
reviewed the 
sheet,” 


heen 


balance 
“These have 
e nation-wide forest 
surve : continuing study, has shown 
that marked changes have been taking 
place in American forestry. There is 
pressing need to keep our information 
up to date and to adapt our policies as 
the times require.” 

Mr. Watts cited a number of strong 
forces that have worked both for and 
against a well balanced timber eco 
nomy in this country since World War 
I] 

On the positive side, industrial and 
other private timber owners, who hold 
the bulk of United States forest lands, 
taken a 


growing. 


have heightened interest in 


timber Progress has been 


l ade in the Tree Farm Progran and 
other programs sponsored by industry, 
in state-federal programs of fire con 
trol technical 


ance to landowners, and in more inten 


and oft forestry assist 


sive management oft public torests 


toward 


hie 
nar 


Progress has been made, too, 


fuller utilization of the timber 


vested 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


On the negative side, efforts to man 
age, protect, and build up the nation’s 
depleted timberlands are still 
quate, despite recent progress. 


inade- 
At the 
time, requirements 


same prospective 


for wood are very high. Population 


is growing fast. The vears since World 
War IT have seen a great rise of wood- 
using industries, especially the pulp 
and paper industry in the South. New 
inroads have been made by forest in- 
sects and diseases. These developments 


have put an added drain on forest 


resources 


The timber resource review will be 
direction of 
chief of 
charge of pro 
Duerr, 


For- 


under the general 
Edward C. Crafts, 
the Forest Service in 


gram planning, and William A 


made 


assistant 


assistant chief of the Division of 


est Economies. 


Butler Resigns AFPI Office 


R. Butler, for the 
director of 


Edwin past two 
assistant managing 
American Forest Products 
Inc., resigned effective February 1, and 
has joined the staff of Timber Engi 


vears 
Industries, 


neering Co, 

A former Memphis, 
paperman and hardwood lumber asso 
official, Mr. Butler 
AFPI’s industry 
editorial 


Tenn., news- 


elation was in 
charge of division 


and directed and field co- 


ordination 


1952 National Meeting 
Forest Products Research 
Ralph H. 
nical Department, Wood Preservation 
Koppers Company, Orville, 


Bescher, manager, Tech- 


Divisior 
Ohio is zeneral chairman of the 1952 
Forest Prod 
held in 
Kenneth 


national meeting of the 

Research Society to be 
Milwaukee, June 23 to 25th. 
G. Chesley, director of research, Cros- 
sett Lumber Company, Crossett, Ark. 
and president elect of FPRS is chair 


man of the technical program. 


ucts 





Sull available for 


prices and literature. 
factory. 


COMPANY 





SOUTHERN GLO 
TIMBER MARKING PAINT 


White—Yellow—Red—Blue 

immediate shipment, 
both paste and ready mixed. 
Order direct from 


SOUTHERN COATINGS AND CHEMICAL 


SUMTER, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Write for 








SEEDS FOR NURSERYMEN 


TREE — SHRUB — PERENNIAL — 
FLOWER — VEGETABLE 


Correspondence with Seed Collectors Invited 


HERBST BROTHERS 


92 Warren STREET 


Established 1876 


New York 7, N. Y. 











4 Ways to Kill Scrub Trees with Du Pont “Ammate’”’ 


For large trees, hack overlapping cuts into the sap- Cut small trees with a V-shaped stump. Put a table 
wood around the trunk. Pour in enough ‘““Ammate”’ spoonful of ““Ammate”’ crystals in the V. You can 
solution (4 lbs. to a gallon of water) to wet the cut also use ‘“‘Ammate’’ on larger stumps to prevent 


surface all around the tree. sprouting. 


On tough trees, chop notches every six inches near On seedling trees or sprouts, spray the green leaves 
the ground. Put a tablespoonful of ““Ammate” crys and stems when they are fully leafed out using “Am 
tals in each notch. This deadens even blackjack oak mate,” 


with little resprouting stand a year for best kill 


‘ Ask for this free booklet: °/mprove 

TIMBER GROWS FASTER when you kill Scrub Trees act af Pine Seater Siaeie s 
u Pont’ Ammate riteto Du Pont, 

You can increase the value of timber growth by kill- potiy cae Fi eer ya 


Fx rest supplies of Ammate* ammonium sul- 
famate weed killer, see the Du Pont 


owners report it gives valuable pines more sunlight, distributor in your area. 


” 


ing scrub trees with low-cost “Ammate. 


more water and more room for root and top growth. 
‘‘Ammate”’ kills blackjack oak, gum, sassafras, elm, 
willow, persimmon and other weed trees with little 


or no resprouting. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROWGH CHEMISTRY 





We've asked men... men like you...men who 
are felling, bucking, cutting, trimming trees all the time. 

Yes, we have asked them what is most important in a chain saw. 

They tell us fast cutting, easy handling and durability are the 
desired features in a chain saw. And they immediately add, 
practically to the man, that a Homelite measures up to these re- 
quirements better than any other saw. 

Only 27 pounds, easy to handle on all cuts by anyone, a Home- 
lite has a 4 horsepower engine. It has the power to drive its narrow 
kerf blade through wood faster than any other saw. And it has the 
“guts’’, the strength, the durability to last longer under toughest 
operating conditions than any other one man saw. 

Just try it once and you'll be convinced ... truly. Ask for free 
demonstration 


END, 
_o&Ff < 


OMELITE 


CORPORATION 


4103 RIVERDALE AVENUE « PORT CHESTER, N.Y. 


No One Man Saw 
Can Match It 


for fast cutting, 
easy handling, 
and durability 


TI Yfereqpere? 


More Power Per Pound 
Than Any Other Saw 


Manufacturers of Homelite Carryable 
Pumps - Generators - Blowers - Chain Saws 





